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AN EXPERIMENTAL STUDY OF THE DRAWING 
BEHAVIOR OF ADULT PSYCHOTICS IN 
COMPARISON WITH THAT OF A 
NORMAL CONTROL GROUP! 


BY ANNE ANASTASI 
Queens College 
AND 
JOHN P. FOLEY, JR. 


The Psychological Corporation 
o é 


Drawings by psychotics have been explored from a variety of 
viewpoints: as artistic products, as psychiatric devices for diagnosis 
and therapy, and as sources of psychological information on the 
nature of such processes as perception, thinking, imagination, and 
esthetic behavior. The study of such products has a long history, 
but has shown an especially rapid development in all its phases within 
the last decade. Relatively little of a conclusive nature can, how- 
ever, be gleaned from the voluminous literature in this field, owing 
to the inadequate control of experimental conditions and to the ex- 
cessive theoretical speculation which frequently obscures the data. 

In the effort to arrive at a systematic analysis of the differentiating 
characteristics of psychotic drawings, the writers have followed three 


1 The present study is part of a project on the artistic behavior of the abnormal, conducted 
by the writers under the auspices of the Columbia University Council for Research in the Social 
Sciences. A detailed report of the entire project is to appear later in book form. 

The writers wish to acknowledge the cooperation of the staffs of the hospitals at which data 
were obtained and to express special appreciation to the superintendents of such hospitals, listed 
as follows in order of number of cases supplied: Dr. Winfred Overholser, Saint Elizabeths Hos- 
pital, Washington, D. C.; Dr. Karl Bowman, Psychiatric Division of Bellevue Hospital, New York 
City; Dr. Nolan D. C. Lewis, New York State Psychiatric Institute and Hospital, New York 
City; Dr. James W. Milligan, Madison State Hospital, North Madison, Indiana; and Dr. John 
M. Mras, Chester County Hospital for the Insane, Embreeville, Pennsylvania. 

Acknowledgment is also made to Dr. N. Henry Pronko and Mr. John W. Molyneaux for their 
invaluable assistance in collecting the data. 
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lines of investigation. The first consisted of a survey of the literature 
(1, 2, 3, 4) for the following types of material: printed reproductions 
of art products by the abnormal; case studies and biographies of 
artists who have been institutionalized as insane at some time in 
their lives; case studies and experimental investigations conducted on 
patients in mental hospitals; and theoretical discussions on the rela- 
tionship between art and insanity and on the creative activities of the 
abnormal. The second approach was through an analysis of over 
1200 drawings spontaneously produced by 212 patients institution- 
alized in 62 mental hospitals in this country (5). The third part of 
the project, of which the present paper is a summary, is an experi- 
mental investigation of the drawing behavior of institutionalized 
patients, under controlled conditions, in comparison with that of a 
matched control group of normal subjects. 


MetTHopD 
1. Procedure and materials. 


Four drawings were obtained from each S, in the following sequence and with the verbal 
directions reproduced below: 


(1) Free choice: “On this piece of paper, draw a picture of anything you want to—anything 
at all you want to draw, and color it to suit yourself.” 

(2) Danger: “This time make a drawing to show danger. Make a picture which means 
danger to you—which shows people what danger is.”’ 

(3) Man: “Now this will be easier. Draw a picture of a man.” (A drawing of either a 
whole man or of head or bust was accepted, and the S was informed of this fact if he 
inquired.) 

(4) Copy of a stylized floral design in six colors (model reproduced in Fig. 13): “This will be 
still easier. This time I just want you to copy this drawing. On this piece of paper 
make a drawing exactly like this one and color it the same way. [’ll pick out the crayons 
you need.” 


Each S was tested individually. Uniform drawing paper, pencil, eraser, wax crayons, 
and scrap paper were presented in a standard, predetermined arrangement. A detailed record 
was kept of the S’s comments and behavior during the drawing. Time records, obtained incon- 
spicuously with a stop watch, included the delay which elapsed between the completion of the 
directions and the making of the first mark on paper by the S, as well as total time elapsing between 
the completion of the directions and the submitting of the drawing by the S. 

2. Subjects. 

A total of 680 white, adult Ss were employed, including 340 patients institutionalized in five 
mental hospitals and 340 normal control Ss. Each of these two groups consisted of 170 men and 
170 women. The abnormal and control groups were equated 3 in age, marital status, educational 
and occupational level, artistic training and experience, geographical distribution (with reference 
to birthplace and major residence), and national background. These characteristics of the Ss, 
together with other relevant information recorded on an individual data sheet, were obtained 
chiefly by direct questioning in the case of the normal Ss and from the hospital records for the 
abnormal Ss. Certain other supplementary and corroborative sources of information were 
consulted, whenever available, for both abnormal and normal Ss. 


2 Prang Crayonex, American Pencil Company, No. 323, containing an assortment of 24 
colors. 

3 The degree to which it proved possible to equate the two groups in these various charac- 
teristics can be determined by an examination of the distributions, means, SD’s, and other relevant 
data in the more detailed report which is to appear in book form. 
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The clinical diagnoses of the abnormal Ss cover a wide variety of the traditional syndromes. 
The largest group (51 percent) are diagnosed as schizophrenia, all sub-types being represented. 
Manic-depressive psychosis, alcoholic psychoses, psychoneuroses, involutional melancholia, and 
paresis follow in decreasing order of frequency. A few other conditions are represented by very 
small groups. Evidence of intellectual deficiency as a complicating factor was present in only 
11 cases. It should be noted that all of the diagnoses were obtained from the hospital records 
and are independent of the drawing behavior or other observations made in the course of the 
present experiment. Length of institutionalization ranged from one day to 24 years, averaging 
17.61 months. Approximately three-fourths of the patients had been institutionalized for less 
than one year. 


RESULTS 


1. Subject-matter of ‘free choice’ drawings (Drawing No. 1). 

With respect to content, the ‘free choice’ drawings fall into 19 
major categories. These categories, together with the percentage of 
drawings in abnormal and normal groups, respectively, in each cate- 
gory and the significance ratios of the differences between these two 
percentages, are given in Table I. Unless otherwise stated, all 


TABLE I 


Supyect-MatTrTer CLaAssiFICATION OF Drawinc No. 1: ‘Free Cuoice’ 








Percentage Frequency ia ak . 
as : x | Significance Ratio of 








Subject-matter - Abnormal-Normal 
Abnormal | Normal | panaenee” 

BRIN 5 Ao es Var Siaceb aries Sones se SURE 19.12 14.71 1.54 
9. PMO, oon ss ss RR es ae 5.00 g.12 —2.11 
PMNS ess v. co pose Ss eo eora tes 6.47 | 10.88 — 2.04 
Te | Seen an Ae Nee a eee 2.06 5-29 —2.2 

siete ow eans AL tha etiat 1.47 2.65 — 1.07 
NE Aric gechnda suliu ces anecan ks 13.2 | 14.12 —0.33 
7. Landscape or seascape ee er en 9.41 11.47 — 0.88 
8. Transportation... ... / 6.18 8.2 — 1.04 
9. Household equipment d 6.18 5.88 | 0.15 
Se 2.06 1.47 0.58 
i. Tools and instruments. ................ 1.76 0.00 2.44 
12. Box or basket........ PPIs wee! 4-41 3.24 0.80 
SPN Er 20k oe elena 2.65 2.65 0.00 
14. Fantastic compositions........... — 2.94 0.00 3-23 
15. Unrelated objects... stn Cn aes g.12 2.35 3.82 
16. Scribbling or scrawl......... : 1.76 0.00 2.44 
17. Writing only eee cerae wareaiee og. Ca teale 1.76 0.00 2.44 
18. Miscellaneous ayes : eee ee 3.82 7.94 — 2.30 
SO TROT SONNE Side Sas dacadivs chan 0.59 0.00 1.40 





*In a composite chi-square analysis of the complete abnormal and normal distributions, 
P <.01, i.e., the chances that the entire pattern of abnormal-normal differences resulted from 
sampling error are practically zero. 


categories are both singular and plural. Some include sub-categories. 
Thus, transportation includes ships, automobiles, airplanes, and 
bicycles; household equipment includes tableware and kitchen utensils 
as well as furniture and appurtenances; graphic materials cover 
reading matter and writing and drawing accessories; designs are sub- 
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divided into single geometric figures, such as circle, star, or triangle, 
as well as more complex or repetitive decorative designs. Under 
fantastic compositions are to be found maps and plans of paranoid 
‘inventions’ as well as a variety of symbolical, abstract, or incompre- 
hensible drawings. The latter often contain a welter of meaningless 
lines or forms, highly distorted objects, and idiosyncratic symbolism. 
Those drawings classified as unrelated objects portray discrete, dis- 
connected, but recognizable objects, the number within any one 
drawing varying from two to 13 among the abnormal and from two 
to four among the normal drawings. Scribbling or scrawl and 
writing were submitted by a few abnormal Ss in place of a drawing. 
Into these two categories were placed only those specimens which 
contained no drawing, but only writing or a single scrawl or scribbled 
lines. The miscellaneous category includes the following sub-di- 
visions: personal objects and wearing apparel, diagrams and maps 
(exclusive of delusional projects), interiors, conventionalized symbols 
(such as flags or American eagle), bridges, religious and allegorical 
drawings, match or match-box, and eight other individual drawings 
not elsewhere classifiable. All of the items in the miscellaneous 
category were so classified because of the low frequency with which 
each occurred. Finally, under refusal to draw are to be found two 
abnormal Ss who could not be induced to make drawing No. 1, 
although both agreed to copy the sample design of drawing No. 4. 

An examination of Table I will show that there is extensive over- 
lapping in the type of subject-matter portrayed by abnormal and 
normal groups in the ‘free choice’ drawing. Most of the subject- 
matter categories do not differentiate significantly between the 
abnormal and normal drawings. Certain differences may, however, 
be noted between the two groups. In the first place, the sheer 
range of subject-matter covered by the abnormal drawings is greater 
than that of the normal drawings. Excluding for this purpose 
refusal to draw, we find abnormal entries in all of the 18 subject-matter 
categories, whereas no normal entries occur in four categories. 
Further corroboration is furnished if the sub-categories are included 
in the analysis. A combined total of seven categories and sub-cate- 
gories are found to contain no normal drawings, while abnormal 
entries are absent from only two sub-categories. This greater di- 
versity of subject-matter in the abnormal drawings is to be expected 
from individuals much of whose behavior is aberrant or idiosyncratic. 

Certain differences within specific subject-matter categories should 
also be noted. A reliably greater percentage of abnormal than of 
normal drawings are classified as fantastic compositions and unrelated 
objects, in both cases the difference in percentage being over three 
times as large as its standard error. The former category, further- 
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more, contains no normal drawings, and may therefore be regarded 
as highly indicative of abnormality. Such fantastic compositions 
usually reflect the delusional, disintegrated, and other idiosyncratic 
behavior of the patient. The drawings of unrelated objects further 
emphasize the diversity, scatter, and disorganized nature of abnormal 
products. It should be added that not only are drawings of unre- 
lated objects more common among the abnormal, but such drawings 
contain a larger number and wider range of unrelated objects than 
do the corresponding normal drawings. Three additional categories, 
viz., tools and instruments, scribbling or scrawl, and writing only, yield 
significance ratios of 2.44, with zero frequencies in the normal group. 
It is therefore highly probable that these also represent real differ- 
ences. In conclusion, it should be noted, however, that although 
certain types of drawings appear to be clearly diagnostic of abnormal- 
ity, such drawings are made by a small minority of institutionalized 
patients. The majority of abnormal patients, although showing 
clearly psychotic behavior in other respects, produced drawings which 
were indistinguishable from the normal in subject-matter. 


2. Portrayals of ‘danger’ (Drawing No. 2). 


In Table II will be found the types of drawings obtained as repre- 
sentations of ‘danger,’ together with the percentage frequency of each 
type in abnormal and normal groups, respectively, and the reliabilities 
of the differences between such percentages. The restricted nature 
of the task in the present drawing made it possible to classify the 
drawings into relatively homogeneous categories, all but two of which 
required no further differentiation into sub- -categories. _ Fantastic 
compositions were sub-divided into: (a) portrayals of delusions and 
hallucinations, and (b) drawings which were either incomprehensible 
or showed only a remote association with the concept of danger. 
An example of the former is a drawing of a ward scene showing the 
patient in bed, with a white woman and a Negro woman standing 
near the bed. The patient’s explanation of the element of danger 
in this picture was made in terms of her delusional belief that “‘bats, 
hell cats, and hermaphroditic women” in her ward rape her at night. 
The latter sub-category is illustrated by a drawing consisting of four 
scrawls in red, white, green, and black, respectively, representing 
‘“‘holes in rocks, earthquakes, underground fires, sinking, explosion, 
eruption, poison gas, small pox, typhoid fever, black death, parrot 
fever.” Into this category were placed all highly idiosyncratic 
symbolizations of danger. Drawings employing conventionalized 
symbols (e.g., swastika) or portraying danger through well-known’ 
allegories (e.g., ostrich burying its head in the sand), on the other 
hand, were classified under abstract or conventionalized symbolism. 
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TABLE II 


Supyect-MatTrer CLASSIFICATION OF Drawinc No. 2: ‘DANGER’ 


| 
Significance Ratio of 


Percentage Frequency 








Subject-matter Abnormal-Normal 

| Abnormal | Normal eapeemens 

1. Traffic. . ST er |e 36.47 —1.54 
2. Conventional sign or signal.......... | 10.59 10.88 —0.12 
3. Skating, ice........ 1.47 2.94 — 1.30 
he INE sz. helene esos essays lg 8800s sien] 6.18 5.00 0.67 
5. Drowning, sinking, flood eee 2.35 2.94 —0.48 
6. Falling objects, explosion...............| 7 | 1.76 0.00 

7. Arms and explosives...... ek | 2.94 6.47 —2.0 
RM caresses Bae 440 pine mntew soe 0.88 2.06 — 1.23 
Wa Kae eek wie } 7.65 10.88 — 1.45 
10. Lightning, electricity | 1.76 | 4-41 —2.01 
Ex PSs, Screen cones heck ae Sey: 0.88 | 4-71 — 2.99 
12. Abstract or conventionalized symbolism. . | 0.88 2.35 — 1.46 
13. Fantastic compositions............. 7.65 0.00 5.28 
14. Several discrete objects....... me 2.65 0.59 2.12 
15. Scribbling or scrawl Secale ee 1.76 0.00 2.44 
0 ee ne | 53 0.29 3-12 
17. Miscellaneous Si eines eee ae 6.76 7.65 —0.45 

18. Recognizable object not representing | 

NN ile ies Cas Sv ws ae ies Pas 2.35 0.29 2.34 
ig. Refusal to draw Se eee ee ee 4.12 0.29 3.42 
20. No data for other reasons 2.94 0.00 3.23 





*In a composite chi-square analysis of the complete abnormal and normal distributions, 
P <.01, 1.e., the chances that the entire pattern of abnormal-normal differences resulted from 
sampling error are practically zero. 


This category is in turn to be distinguished from that covering con- 
ventional sign or signal, which refers to the reproduction of objects 
commonly employed to designate danger, such as red flags, railroad 
crossing signs, and the skull-and-crossbones label for a poison bottle. 

The miscellaneous category contains the following sub-categories: 
sex, alcohol (cf. Fig. 5—‘‘man drinking’’), poison, illness, hanging, 
storms, physical restraint (prison door, barred hospital window), 
social and economic dangers (unemployment, Nazism, etc.), person’s 
reaction to danger, and a few individual cases not elsewhere classifi- 
able. Recognizable object not representing danger refers to any com- 
prehensible drawing which is clearly unrelated to danger. Finally, 
it will be noted that to the category refusal to draw, found in drawing 
No. 1, has been added a further category designated as ‘no data for 
other reasons.’ Into the latter category were placed cases in which 
the directions for drawing No. 2 were not even given, owing to the S’s 
previously shown lack of cooperation or to his being prevented from 
drawing by other circumstances beyond his control. 

As in the case of drawing No. 1, it will be noted that most of the 
categories fail to differentiate significantly between abnormal and 
normal drawings. Approximately one-third of both abnormal and 
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normal Ss represented danger by some trafic situation, involving 
automobiles, pedestrians, intersections, railroads, and the like. To 
this should be added most of the 10 or I1 percent in each group who 
drew a conventional sign or signal, traffic signals being the most fre- 
quent item in this category. 

Four categories yield significance ratios larger than 3.00 between 
the abnormal and normal percentages. The largest difference, with 
a significance ratio of 5.28, is obtained in the case of fantastic composi- 
tions, which were produced by 7.65 percent of the abnormal and no 
normal Ss. Writing only, refusal to draw, and no data for other 
reasons all yield significance ratios larger than 3.00. To these may 
be added three other categories, v1z., several discrete objects, scribbling 
or scrawl (cf. Fig. 6), and recognizable object not representing danger, 
all of which have higher frequencies in the abnormal group, with sig- 
nificance ratios larger than 2.00. It will be noted that all of the 
categories which contain a significant excess of abnormal drawings 
indicate relatively idiosyncratic, disorganized, and uncooperative 
behavior in the drawing situation. As in the case of drawing No. 1, 
however, the total percentage of abnormal Ss whose drawings fell into 
such categories is small. 

Another finding which corroborates the results obtained with 
drawing No. I is the greater scatter of subject-matter in the abnormal 
drawings, as indicated by the number of categories and sub-categories 
which contain entries from the abnormal and normal groups, re- 
spectively. Only one sub-category, social and economic dangers, 
contains no abnormal drawings. A combined total of six categories 
and sub-categories, on the other hand, are found exclusively in the 
abnormal group. 


3. Classification of drawings of ‘man’ (Drawing No. 3). 


The drawings of ‘man’ were analyzed in reference to a number of 
general characteristics of content and technique, which have been 
summarized in Table III. As in the two preceding drawings, the 
percentage frequency of each category in the abnormal and normal 
groups and the reliabilities of the differences between the two have 
been reported. It will be noted that a significantly larger percentage 
of abnormal Ss show refusal to draw,‘ the significance ratio of the 
abnormal-normal difference being 2.98. For 20 abnormal and one 
normal Ss, there are no data for other reasons,‘ the significance ratio 
of this difference being 4.23. 

With respect to amount of figure shown, it is found that a reliably 
greater number of normal Ss draw only the head or bust, the difference 


‘These categories should be repeated within each drawing characteristic in Table III in 
order that the total percentage of drawings within each characteristic shall be toc. 
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TABLE III 


CLASSIFICATION OF Drawinc No. 3: ‘MAn’ 


| Significance Ratio of 
Abnormal-Normal 
Difference* 


Drawing Characteristic 





| 
| Percentage Frequency 
| 
| 
| 





Abnormal Normal 

\mount of figure secre: 

Head or bust........ ; ol 26.47 40.29 — 3.86 

Complete or three- -quarters 1 man... 60.59 59.12 0.39 

Se Ae ee aren 3.82 0.00 3.67 
View portrayed: 

Profile... . . pease essce-tie ieee 55.00 — 3.56 

Full- or three- -quarters- -face. 33.82 31.47 0.65 

Both. Doe aoe eee ee 11.47 12.94 —0.59 

PN MRE sc Ka acee ee mes cael 4.12 0.00 3-81 
Type of man drawn: | 

General ‘man’ ere aera eee te See 78.2 84.41 — 2.07 

Oe Se re ne en 9.71 15.00 —2.10 

Cannot judge........... 2.94 0.00 3.23 
Style of drawing: 

Schematic or etylized.......... 0.660.000] 17.94 15.00 1.04 

Se ree cil 65.82 82.65 —5.12 

ee eee 7.06 1.76 3.40 
Fullness of detail: 

Slight detail, gross impression swe 30.59 20.88 2.91 

ee | as 50.29 71.18 —5.71 

Minute detail........... Se iEinayera 7.06 7.35 —O.15 

NN NE oi lociis vse dct acewesans 2.94 0.00 3:23 
Skillfulness of portray al: ; 

Crude or poorly drawn...... ee 35-29 30.59 1.31 

Mediocre technique and execution | 44.12 57-65 — 3.56 

Very skillfully drawn. 8.53 11.18 — 1.16 

Cannot judge ee ee 2.94 0.00 3.23 
No drawing available: " 

Refusal to draw eve pane | ce 0.29 2.98 

No data for other reasons..............| 5.88 0.29 4.23 








* Chi-square analyses of the abnormal and normal distributions yielded P-values smaller 
than .o1 within each of the classifications reported in this table. Thus, in each case, the chances 
that the entire pattern of abnormal-normal differences resulted from sampling error are practically 
zero. 


having a significance ratio of 3.86. This finding may reflect a greater 
awareness by the normal Ss a the limitations of their drawing ability. 
Drawings of a complete or three-quarters man show no significant 
| difference in frequency between the two groups. A significantly 
greater number of abnormal drawings are found, however, in the 
cannot judge category (critical ratio of 3.67). The drawings so 
classified include both those in which no conceivable attempt was 
made to portray a man and those depicting a man but so incomplete, 
distorted, or crudely or indistinctly drawn as to render classification 
impossible. When all drawings are classified with respect to view 
portrayed, there is a significantly greater frequency of profile drawings 
by normal Ss (critical ratio of 3.56). Such a finding may also indi- 
cate a more widespread recognition of limitations in drawing ability 
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on the part of the normal Ss. There is not a statistically reliable 
difference between the two groups in the frequency of full- or three- 
quarters-face drawings or of drawings showing both profile and full- 
face or three-quarters-face views, although the former are slightly 
more common in the abnormal group and the latter more frequent 
in the normal. A small but significantly greater number of abnormal 
drawings are classified in the cannot judge category with regard to 
view portrayed, the critical ratio of this difference being 3.81. 

When the type of man drawn is considered, it is found that normal 
Ss make more drawings both of a general ‘man’ and of a particular 
man, although the respective significance ratios of 2.07 and 2.10 
are not large enough to indicate complete reliability. Among the 
particular men drawn are to be found: self-portrait; portrait of experi- 
menter, a relative, or an historical, fictional, or popular character; 
representation of a specific racial, occupational, educational, religious, 
or other class of men; toy men, such as snow man, gingerbread man, 
or Humpty Dumpty; and a few delusional men drawn by abnormal 
Ss. One patient, for example, produced a series of fantastic and dis- 
torted heads, representing the “‘evolution of man” from the “‘pin- 
headed idiot”’ to “‘futuristic man.”’» Another drew a bizarre, faceless, 
but bearded man related to her religious delusions, commenting as 
she drew, ‘‘I can only draw one man; I can’t draw him like that— 
God won’t let me.” A small but significantly greater number of 
abnormal drawings are classified in the cannot judge category with 
respect to type of man drawn, the critical ratio of this difference 
being 3.23. 

Inspection of Table III will reveal that in reference to style of 
drawing, realistic portrayal is the most common in both groups, 
although there is a reliable difference in favor of the normals in this 
category, as would be expected. ‘The significance ratio of this 
difference is 5.12. Schematic or stylized drawings are slightly more 
frequent among the abnormals, although the critical ratio of 1.04 
does not indicate a very significant difference in this respect. Draw- 
ings classified as cannot judge are rare, but are more common in the 
abnormal group (critical ratio of 3.40). In terms of fullness of detail, 
more drawings by abnormal Ss show slight detail or gross impression 
(critical ratio of 2.91). Drawings showing moderate detail are much 
more common among normal Ss (critical ratio of 5.71). Minute 
detail is found in relatively few drawings, and there is no observed 
difference between the two groups in this respect, contrary to much 
that has been claimed in the literature. Drawings classified in the 
cannot judge category with respect to fullness of detail are found 
rarely but with a significantly greater frequency among the abnormal 


Ss, the critical ratio of this difference being 3.23. 
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Finally, with regard to skillfulness of portrayal, crude or poorly 
drawn products are slightly but not significantly more common in 
the abnormal groups (significance ratio of 1.31). Most of the draw- 
ings by both groups show mediocre technique and execution, with a 
significant difference favoring the normal group (significance ratio of 
3.56), as would be expected. Very few products by either group are 
very skillfully drawn, there being a small and insignificant difference 
in this category in favor of the normal group (critical ratio of 1.16). 
Drawings classified in the cannot judge category with respect to 
skillfulness of portrayal occur rarely but with a significantly greater 
frequency among abnormal Ss, the significance ratio of this difference 
being 3.23. 


4. Analysis of copies of sample design (Drawing No. 4). 

In Fig. 13 will be found a reduced reproduction of the stylized 
floral design which the S was directed to copy for drawing No. 4. 
The terms which we shall employ to designate the parts of this design, 
together with the crayons with which each part was colored, are as 
follows: stem and branch (grey); sepals (violet); petals (magenta); 
stamens (yellow-orange); leaf (yellow-green); leaf center (green). 
Reference will also be made to the pencilled ‘loops,’ two of which 
are found on the lower edge of the sepals and two on the lower edge of 
the petals; the ‘scallops’ outlining the sepals and petals; and the 
‘serrations’ along the upper edge of the leaf. 


TABLE IV 


Anatysis OF Drawinc No. 4: Copy 





Percentage Frequency — — 
. ee | . 4 . | Significance Ratio of 
Classification of Copy | | Abnormal-Normal 








Abnormal Normal | Didierence® 
1. Perfect or nearly perfect..... 735 | 1059 | — 1.48 
2. Moderately accurate........ reat 51.47 68.53 —4.61 
3. Careless, crude........ ne Peas 19.71 | 18.2 0.49 
4. Barely recognizable... ' 11.18 | 1.76 5.09 
;. Incomplete. . . Sare: 35 0.00 2.83 
6. Scribbling or doodling. - acl 0.29 | 0.00 0.97 
7. Writing only. te - Moho am 0.29 0.00 0.97 
8. Refusal todraw............... ee 0.29 | 0.00 0.97 
g. No data for other reasons... enna toeee 7.06 0.88 4.18 





*In a composite chi-square analysis of the complete abnormal and normal distributions, 
P <.01, i.e., the chances that the entire pattern of abnormal-normal differences resulted from 
sampling error are practically zero. 


In Table IV, a general classification of the copies is presented, 
together with the percentage of abnormal and normal Ss in each 
category and the reliability of the difference between the two. The 
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first four categories in the table may be considered together, since 
they represent varying degrees of proficiency in the execution of a 
complete copy of the design. It will be noted that the majority ot 
drawings in both groups (51.47 percent abnormal and 68.53 percent 
normal) fall into the moderately accurate category. ‘The percentage of 
such drawings among the normal, however, is reliably greater than 
that among the abnormal, the critical ratio of the difference being 
4.61. Copies classified as perfect or nearly perfect are relatively few 
in both groups, with a slight though not reliable excess among the 
normal. Careless, crude copies occur with almost equal frequency 
in both groups. Barely recognizable reproductions, on the other hand, 
were made by 11.18 percent of the abnormal and 1.76 percent of the 
normal Ss, this difference yielding a significance ratio of 5.09. In 
this category are found the highly distorted, bizarre drawings char- 
acteristic of abnormality. Three such drawings are reproduced in 
Figs. 14, 15, and 16. It should be added that the few normal draw- 
ings in this category showed less extreme distortions than did most 
of the abnormal drawings. As in drawings No. 1, No. 2, and No. 3, 
however, it must be emphasized that such clearly ‘abnormal’ draw- 
ings are produced by only a small percentage of the entire abnormal 
sampling. The remaining categories in Table IV are self-explana- 
tory and contain very few cases, although it is interesting to note 
that all are abnormal cases, with the exception of three normal men 
who through uncooperativeness or for other reasons had discon- 
tinued the experiment before drawing No. 4 was reached. 

The copies were also examined in reference to omissions, additions, 
size errors, form errors, and coloring peculiarities.» In 23 abnormal 
drawings, the categories of omissions, additions, and form errors were 
inapplicable, either because no attempt had been made to copy the 
given design or because the copy was too distorted to be judged in 
these respects. All drawings, however, permitted an analysis in 
terms of size and coloring. 

With the exception of loop omissions, which were common in both 
groups and appear to be of little or no significance, all omissions were 
more common among the abnormal than among the normal. ‘This 
discrepancy was increasingly apparent as the seriousness of the 
omission increased. Thus, omission of sepals, leaf, or branch was 
found only in the abnormal, whereas omission of the leaf center and 
all or some of the five stamens occurred in both groups, but with a 
greater frequency in the abnormal. Additions likewise show a fairly 
clear discrepancy between abnormal and normal drawings, qualita- 
tively as well as quantitatively. All of the additions made by normal 


5 For the quantitative data pertaining to this analysis, the reader is referred to the more 
detailed report which is to appear in book form. 
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Ss are explicable in terms of drawing technique or careless observa- 
tion of the sample. Some Ss, for example, added a small oval at the 
tip of one or more stamens, which gave the stamen a solid appearance, 
as if viewed from below. Others added a horizontal line at the base 
of the stem, suggesting ground; and still others drew more than the 
five stamens in the sample. All of such additions are also found 
among the abnormal Ss. Most of the abnormal specimens in this 
category, however, contain more conspicuous and idiosyncratic addi- 
tions, such as a multiplication of loops or scallops; additional designs 
within the parts of the drawing; excrescences, such as additional 
branches; and external additions, such as scribbling and doodling, 
writing, and other objects or designs unattached to the flower. A 
few abnormal Ss added ‘eyes’ within the sepals or petals, as illus- 
trated in Fig. 14. Quantitatively, additions are found in approxi- 
mately twice as many abnormal as normal drawings. 

In the analysis of size errors, those drawings which were markedly 
larger or smaller than the sample were tabulated. Height of stem, 
together with width of leaf or petals (or both) were employed in this 
classification. The minimum and maximum dimensions employed 
in the classification involved an actual increase or decrease of from 
23 percent to 47 percent from the sample dimensions.’ In terms of 
these standards, nine abnormal and two normal drawings were 
classified as larger, and 15 abnormal and six normal as smaller than 
the sample. More extreme examples, furthermore, are found among 
the abnormal, some of the smaller abnormal drawings, for instance, 
being so minute as to make the identification of parts difficult. An 
examination of form errors yielded no significant differentiation be- 
tween abnormal and normal groups. Alterations of shape and of the 
relative proportion and position of parts of the drawing, lack of 
symmetry, and intellectual realism (indicated by transparency of 
overlapping parts) were all very common in both groups and the 
differences in frequency were slight and inconsistent. Such errors 
appear to be more closely related to the S’s skill and experience in 
drawing than to psychotic condition. 

In regard to coloring, a number of clearly differentiating charac- 
teristics were found in the comparison of abnormal and normal 
drawings. ‘Thus, complete refusal to color was obtained only from 
abnormal Ss. Partly uncolored drawings were submitted by 10 
abnormal and 2 normal Ss, in the two latter cases the uncolored areas 
being small and apparently resulting from an oversight. Mono- 
chromes, colored entirely with a single crayon selected at random, 
were produced only by abnormal Ss. Coloring only the outline in 


6 The same percentages obviously could not be used throughout because of the influence of 
the space available on the sheet. 
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part or all of the drawing was also observed only among abnormal Ss. 
‘Color area break-up,’ or the use of more than one color in an area 
containing only one color in the model, was four times as common in 
the abnormal as in the normal group, and the peculiar application 
of color was approximately six times ascommon. The latter includes 
a variety of individual techniques in the application of crayons, such 
as scrawls, lines, dashes, check marks, or streaks. Some Ss applied 
the crayon with differential pressure within an area which was ho- 
mogeneous in the sample. Others left large unfilled areas in the 
drawing, having made a few hasty scrawls in each section; a rela- 
tively mild example of this procedure is illustrated by Fig. 2. The 
use of crayons other than those selected by the experimenter for 
drawing No. 4 was observed in seven abnormal and two normal cases. 
In the two latter cases, however, black was used instead of grey, 
obviously as a result of careless observation. Other coloring errors, 
such as coloring loops or outlines in different colors, drawing directly 
in crayon rather than in pencil, filling in an area in pencil and then 
going over it in crayon, and several confusions in the placement of 
the given colors, although occurring somewhat more frequently in 


the abnormal group, did not yield very large or consistent abnormal- 
normal differences. 


5. Analysis of time data. 


It will be recalled (cf. Procedure) that both ‘delay’ and ‘total 
time’ were recorded for each of the four drawings, the former being 
the time elapsing from the end of the instructions to the S’s first 
marks on drawing or scrap paper, and the latter including the delay 
plus the time required to complete the drawing. In Table V will be 
found the mean, SD, and significance ratio of abnormal-normal 
mean differences for all four drawings, computed separately for 
male and female abnormal and male and female normal sub-groups. 
All time scores are reported in seconds. 

In all four drawings, the mean delay is consistently longer in the 
abnormal than in the normal groups of both sexes, although the 
differences are not highly reliable, the significance ratios ranging from 
0.87 to 2.75. Variability in the duration of delay is large throughout, 
but consistently greater in the abnormal groups. This finding 
suggests the presence in the abnormal groups of more impulsive 
performance with a minimum of planning at one extreme, as well as 
more resistant and irrelevant behavior at the other extreme. 

Total time is likewise longer in the abnormal group in all compari- 
sons, these differences being larger and more highly reliable than in 
the case of delay. The significance ratios of abnormal-normal mean 
differences in total time range from 2.52 to 6.78. Various factors 
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TABLE V 


ANALYsIS OF Time Data * 











Delay Total Time 
sane ea See Ab- | Nor- | Ab- | Nor- Ab- | Nor- | Ab-_ | Nor- 
normal mal normal mal normal mal normal mal 


Male Male | Female | Female Male Male | Female | Female 





Drawing No. 1: 
Mean................-] 41-47 | 34.72 | 48.48 | 33.67 || 691.28 | 382.47] 693.78 | 447.02 
SD................2-+] 72.29 | 66.51 | 91.06 | 41.95 || 771.30 | 338.84] 242.29 | 407.38 
Significance ratio of ab- 

normal-normal mean 
difference. ........+; 0.87 1.92 4.82 6.78 





Drawing No. 2: 
POO. ciccssccsessicnss| Gots 150964 Op: 

De cccrcssccccccsscest SOQ | CEO7 1 ¥5 
Significance ratio of ab- 
normal-normal mean 
SS ere 1.50 2.95 4-27 6.12 





Drawing No. 3: 
Mean..............++-| 29.39 | 17-39 | 30.56 | 17.35 |] 503.09 | 320.33] 493.17 | 378.82 
SD.........022000++-] 61.73 | 28.38] 57.55 | 24.93 || 487-70 | 251.81] 469.08 | 318.57 
Significance ratio of ab- 

normal-normal mean 
i 2.23 2.62 4.21 2.53 





Drawing No. 4: 
Mean...............--] 22.94 | 14.17] 16.34 | 12.45 || 957.09 | 743-69] 937.05 | 782.89 
SD... .......-2002-2++] 49.05 | 17.33 | 26.81 | 15.29 || 647.73 | 411.18] 523.64 | 465.95 
Significance ratio of ab- 

normal-normal mean 
GiMePENCE. 6... .6.05:550:s 2.13 1.59 3.51 2.80 
































* In some of the measures reported in this table, N is less than 170, since a number of Ss did 
not produce all four drawings. 


may have contributed to the slower performance of the abnormal 
group. Continued resistance in the course of the drawing, tendencies 
to perseveration and over-elaboration, as well as the institutional 
situation itself, must be considered. The institutionalized S has 
more free time and less pressure from other activities. He also 
shows, in general, more concern regarding the ‘test’ which he is 
taking because of the bearing which he believes it may have upon the 
disposition of his case. Finally, variability in total time is again 
very large in all groups. In all but two comparisons, furthermore, 
variability is higher in the abnormal groups, indicating wider indi- 
vidual differences in this respect among the abnormal. The two 
exceptions are found in drawings No. 1 and No. 2, in which the ab- 
normal women show a lower variability than normal women. Such 
a finding, coupled with the higher mean total time of the abnormal 
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women, indicates that the majority of abnormal women required an 
excessively long time to complete these drawings. With drawings 
No. 3 and No. 4, on the other hand, the more restricted task led to a 
more rapid performance among some of the abnormal women, thus 
raising the variability. "The abnormal men showed greater variability 
than the normal men in all drawings. 


6. Survey of special peculiarities. 


In addition to the quantitative analyses of subject-matter, general 
technique, and time scores, which have been summarized above, each 
drawing was examined in reference to a check list of ‘special peculi- 
arities’ assembled from the literature (cf. 1, 2, 3, 4) as well as from the 
writers’ own observations in their investigation of spontaneous 
drawings (5) and from a preliminary examination of the drawings 
obtained in the present study. For brevity, the term ‘special pe- 
culiarities’ will herein be employed to designate the characteristics 
in this check list.’ 

In general, the results of this analysis of each of the four drawings 
are mutually corroborative. Those characteristics yielding an ap- 
preciable abnormal-normal excess in one drawing, do so in all four 
drawings. Inconsistencies are found only when abnormal-normal 
differences are slight and negligible. Such agreement in the results 
obtained with the four drawings is all the more significant because 
each of the drawings was analyzed independently by the writers and 
no comparisons were made between the findings on each of the draw- 
ings until the entire tabulation was complete. 

None of the items in the check list, on the other hand, occurs with 
a sufficiently high frequency in the abnormal group to be regarded as a 
regular feature of abnormal drawings. Each of the special pecu- 
liarities in the check list was observed in only a small minority of the 
abnormal sampling. When the frequencies of each special pecu- 
liarity in each of the four drawings by the 340 abnormal and 340 
normal Ss were tabulated, nearly 60 percent of such frequencies were 
found to be under 10.8 Only 2 percent of the frequencies were over 
100, and 4 percent were between 50 and 100. The larger frequencies, 
furthermore, were obtained in those characteristics which did not 
differentiate between abnormal and normal groups. It is apparent, 
therefore, that absence of any such characteristic from a drawing 
cannot be used as an indication of normality, even when the given 
characteristic yields a large, significant difference in frequency be- 
tween abnormal and normal groups. Conversely, the presence of 

7 The check list contains 92 items and will be reproduced in toto in the forthcoming book to 


which reference has already been made. 
§ Exclusive of zero frequencies. 
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any one of these special peculiarities is not conclusive evidence of 
abnormality. Very few of the items in our check list were completely 
absent from the normal drawings. ‘Those items having consistently 
zero frequencies in the normal group, furthermore, usually had very 
low frequencies (often two or three cases) in the abnormal group. 
Because of the rare occurrence of such characteristics, the zero frequen- 
cies in the normal group might be attributable to sampling error. 
Since, therefore, their interpretation is doubtful, no special considera- 
tion will be given to those characteristics appearing only in the 
abnormal drawings. Rather, all characteristics will be treated in 
terms of the size of the difference between abnormal and normal fre- 
quencies and in terms of the consistency of this difference in the four 
drawings. 

A number of items in our check list yielded negligible and incon- 
sistent differences ® in frequency between the abnormal and normal 
groups. Among such items is to be found the use of scrap paper, 
which, although apparently related to the specificity of the task 
(its frequency being highest in drawing No. 1 and lowest in drawing 
No. 4), shows only slight and inconsistent differences between 
abnormal and normal groups. Voluntary change in the object 
drawn, as a result of an acknowledged inability to complete the first 
attempt, also shows no abnormal-normal differences. Going over 
the drawing repeatedly in pencil or crayon, thereby producing con- 
spicuous dark masses and nearly wearing out the paper, likewise failed 
to differentiate between the two groups. The portrayal of allegories 
and myths was rare in either group, as were the ‘mandala’-like de- 
signs of concentric circles reported by Jung (cf. 2, pp. 13-14), in his 
discussion of abnormal drawings. 

Many characteristics of technique proved to be more closely 
allied to lack of drawing skill and experience than to psychotic condi- 
tion. Among them are to be listed various errors of perspective, 
spider-like fingers or toes, radiating lines around the sun, the use of 
lines to indicate the direction of motion of the objects portrayed, 
and the combination of full-face and profile views in a physically 
possible but unlikely posture. In the same category is found intel- 
lectual realism, or the portrayal of objects as they are known to be 
rather than as they appear in a single view, illustrated by trans- 
parency of overlapping parts, two eyes in a profile view, and the 
like. A clear example of intellectual realism is reproduced in Fig. 3, 
showing the simultaneous portrayal of front, back, and side views of 


9 No item in this category yielded a statistically reliable difference (critical ratio of 3.00 or 
more) between abnormal and normal percentages in any of the four drawings; inconsistencies in 
relative number of abnormal and normal subjects from one drawing to another were common and 
the differences in frequency were slight. 
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a house, as well as an internal view with table and chairs. Styliza- 
tion and anthropomorphism, or the distortion of objects in the direc- 
tion of greater resemblance to abstract, geometric forms (cf. Fig. 8) 
in the former, and to the human face or figure in the latter, occurred 
with very low, inconsistent frequencies in either group. An approxi- 
mately equal number of abnormal and normal Ss perceived the 
branch of the stem in drawing No. 4 as the head of a snake, the 
resemblance being accentuated in a number of cases by the insertion 
of an eye. The use of a characteristic, idiosyncratic type of line, 
such as a broken, wavy, angular, scrawled, or sketchy line, showed 
slight, inconsistent abnormal-normal differences. In those drawings 
in which no sample was furnished (No. 1, No. 2, No. 3), micropsia, 
or the production of very small drawings, and its opposite, macropsia, 
also yielded negligible differences. An example of macropsia, ob- 
tained in drawing No. 2, is reproduced in Fig. 7. It is interesting to 
recall the more significant differences in reference to size obtained with 
drawing No. 4, in which a sample design furnished a guide for the 
size of the drawing. Under those conditions, marked size discrepan- 
cies were definitely more common and more extreme among the 
abnormal. 

In reference to coloring, refusal to color was fairly common in 
both groups, such refusal being frequently shown by Ss who felt 
the use of crayons to be somewhat childish or who believed their 
efforts were too poor to warrant coloring. Making an outline draw- 
ing in color, filling in an area in pencil and then going over it in 
crayon, and the use of black crayon over pencil all yielded negligible 
abnormal-normal differences. Small, inconsistent differences were 
likewise obtained in the sparing use of color and in the application 
of color to a part of a drawing in such a way as to be incompatible 
with the entire pattern, the subject responding to isolated lines with- 
out reference to their representative value in the whole object. 

We may consider in a second category those items yielding a 
moderate but consistent excess in abnormal frequency,” placing into 
this category also those characteristics occurring in a small number of 


10 Although the abnormal-normal differences were more conspicuous in the items now to be 
discussed than in those in the preceding category, they were not sufficiently large, in most cases, 
to be statistically significant. Only five out of a total of 109 abnormal-normal comparisons in 
the present group yielded critical ratios of 3.00 or more. Cognizance must also be taken of the 
fact that the occurrence of many of these characteristics was artificially limited or precluded in 
one or more of the four drawings by the nature of the task, as assigned in the instructions. This 
explains the inclusion of certain characteristics with fairly low frequencies in the present category. 
No characteristic in the present category showed reversals in the relative abnormal-normal fre- 
quency from one drawing to another, with the exception of a slight discrepancy in ‘excessive 
productivity’ in drawing No. 3. Since, however, the instructions in all but the first drawing 
were such as practically to preclude the production of several drawings, such an inconsistency in 
drawing No. 3 is probably insignificant. 
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abnormal drawings and completely absent in the normal. Among the 
latter characteristics may be mentioned: the discrete application of 
color to each element in a homogeneous area, such as bricks in a 
wall, although all are colored alike; obsessive concern with numbers, 
as in repeated counting of, for example, rungs in a ladder and in- 
sistence upon the inclusion of a specific number of them; the produc- 
tion of paranoid maps or plans of ‘inventions;’ the portrayal of 
cruelty and suffering; the repeated use of a stereotyped individual 
element or ‘trade mark;’ and submitting a single line or scrawl when 
directed to draw. 

Excessive resistance was manifested by a consistently larger 
number of abnormal than normal Ss in each of the four drawings, 
the difference in frequency increasing as the task became more 
specific. Thus the abnormal-normal difference in frequency was 
greatest in drawing No. 4. Deliberate destruction of the drawing by 
scrawling over, tearing, or crumbling occurred more often among 
abnormals. Excessive productivity, or the production of several 
drawings when only one was requested, on the other hand, was also 
more common among the abnormal. Very light as well as very 
hard pressure on the crayons or pencil occurred with consistently 
greater abnormal frequency. Turning the sheet from vertical to 
horizontal position and placing the drawing in an unusual position on 
the page, also more common among the abnormal, are both sugges- 
tive of more individualistic and less compliant behavior. The more 
frequent portrayal by the abnormal of objects visible in the immedi- 
ate environment, on the other hand, may indicate a response similar 
to the ‘stimulus-bound’ drawings described by Becker (cf. 4, p. 192), 
in which the S elaborates a design around a printed letter or other 
mark accidentally present on the paper. In both cases, the S’s 
drawing behavior is influenced by stimuli fortuitously present in the 
immediate surroundings. ‘The portrayal of sexual and of religious 
themes, though infrequent in either group, shows a slight excess 
among the abnormal. 

The tendency to make crude, schematic, simplified drawings was 
consistently more common among the abnormal. The greater full- 
ness of realistic detail in the normal drawings is further indicated by 
the more frequent portrayal of clothing, beard, motion or special pose, 
and accessory objects in the drawings of a man by normal subjects. 
Exaggerated meticulousness of detail, on the other hand, was ob- 
served with greater frequency in the abnormal drawings. Excessive 
reliance on perceptual filling, with omissions and blank spaces which 
the observer can fill in perceptually (cf. Fig. 9), as well as ‘scatter’ 
or inconsistency in fullness of detail portrayed in different parts of 
the drawing (cf. Fig. 12), was also more common among the abnormal. 
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With reference to coloring, unnatural coloring of objects was some- 
what more frequent in the abnormal drawings, although not absent 
among the normal. Also more common in the abnormal group was 
the practice of drawing directly in crayon and ignoring the suggestion 
that pencil be used, a fact which may corroborate the greater tendency 
to resistant and individual behavior previously noted. Other color- 
ing peculiarities which were somewhat more common among the 
abnormal are the use of an excessive amount or variety of color, 
coloring only the outline of a drawing previously made in pencil, 
and the use of white crayon over the white paper. 

Finally, a number of peculiarities of technique occurring in rela- 
tively few abnormal or normal drawings, but with consistently 
greater frequencies among the former, include: lack of symmetry; 
windows drawn flush with the edge of the house; ‘tadpole’ men, a 
crude, disproportionate, bodiless drawing of a man in which the legs 
are attached directly to the head (cf. Fig. 12); overlapping function 
of lines, the same line representing parts of different objects, such as 
arms of one figure and legs of another; overlapping figures in space, 
the same area in the drawing serving a multiple function in the 
representation of more than one object; the portrayal of ‘frames’ 
around a drawing; and ‘horror vacui,’ a term coined by Prinzhorn 
(cf. 3, p. 14, 61) to describe the S’s tendency to fill the entire sheet 
with his drawing, leaving no blank spaces. An illustration of 
‘horror vacut’ in drawing No. 2 is given in Fig. 7. 

In the third and last category we may include all of those items in 
the check list in which a consistently large difference “ in frequency was 
observed between abnormal and normal groups, as well as those items 
with zero frequencies in the normal group an” a sufficiently large 
frequency in the abnormal to justify serious consideration. These 
are the drawing characteristics most highly diagnostic of abnormality, 
although it should be remembered that none of the frequencies was 
in itself large enough to represent more than a small minority of 
abnormal cases. Among the characteristics in the present category 
is to be found ‘blotting-over,’ or repeatedly going over the drawing 
in pencil or crayon with the resulting obliteration of original forms or 
colors. The drawing must usually be ‘rescued’ by the experimenter 
in such cases in order to prevent its complete obliteration. A rela- 
tively mild form of ‘blotting-over’ is illustrated by the flower pot 
and leaves in the drawing reproduced in Fig. 1. Failure to follow 

4 No item in the present category showed a reversal of relative abnormal-normal frequency 
from one to another of the four drawings. Only characteristics occurring in more than five 
abnormal Ss in at least one drawing were included. Even in the present group of characteristics, 


however, only about one third of all the abnormal-normal comparisons yielded critical ratios of 


3-00 or more; in many of the other comparisons, the frequencies are too small to yield a statistically 
reliable difference. 
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directions, also observed with much greater frequency in the abnormal 
group, was manifested in various ways, such as deliberately producing 
a drawing not representing danger in drawing No. 2, portraying an 
object other than a person in drawing No. 3, or drawing a woman 
when directed to draw a man.” The portrayal of delusional and 
hallucinatory ideas, as well as drawings showing free association and 
flight of ideas, occurred exclusively among the abnormal and with 
fairly high frequencies. The exaggerated use of symbolism, es- 
pecially symbolism of a highly individual nature, was also much more 
common in the abnormal group. 

Stereotypy of content or technique in different drawings, in- 
coherence or chaotic organization as wel! as disproportion or dis- 
placement of parts of a drawing, the inclusion of scribbling or 
scrawling lines, omission of essential details, and decorative over- 
elaboration, all show consistently large abnormal-normal differences 
in frequency. An example of incoherence, i.e., the inclusion of 
irrelevant items, is given in Fig. 1, in which musical notes and circles 
containing crosses have been added haphazardly to a drawing of:a 
plant. Especially large is the difference in frequency of persevera- 
tion, illustrated by ‘cauliflower’ and ‘grape-like’ formations and 


excrescences, the repetition of any identical detail or object within ‘ 


the same drawing (cf. Fig. 2), or the continued production of tiny 
lines in pencil or crayon with little or no discernible effect on the 
drawing. In extreme cases, the S will continue the latter procedure 
indefinitely until the paper is removed. 

Among the most interesting specimens of abnormal drawings— 
and those which have received greatest attention in the literature— 
are those showing gross distortion, the objects portrayed being 
scarcely recognizable. Although by no means absent from the normal 
_ group, especially among Ss of low educational level and little experi- 
ence in the use of paper and pencil, such drawings occur with much 
greater frequency among the abnormal. Examples of such drawings, 
taken from the abnormal group, are reproduced in Figs. 4, 5, 8, 9, 
10, 11, 15,and 16. Fig. 4, a ‘free choice’ drawing, is described by the 
subject as “‘a Pekingese dog.’”’ Fig. 5 portrays “‘a man drinking,” 
produced by the S as a representation of danger (drawing No. 2); the 
man is colored entirely in black crayon. Figs. 8 to 11, inclusive, were 
executed in response to the directions to draw a man (drawing No. 3). 
Attention is called especially to the over-simplification of the form 
in Fig. 8, the ‘open face’ in Fig. 9, and the amorphous and wraith- 
like forms in Figs. 10 and 11, respectively. Figs. 15 and 16 show 
idiosyncratic distortion and over-simplification of the sample design 
to be copied in drawing No. 4. 


12 Drawings of a child, rather than of an adult, however, were made by no abnormal and only 
two normal Ss. 
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A fairly heterogeneous group of drawings which can be broadly 
described as indicating ‘unusual perception’ of objects, is also much 
more common among the abnormal. In a few cases, actual percep- 
tual disorders are involved, as in the characteristic drawings produced 
by a patient with traumatic psychosis; these drawings show marked 
dislocations and reversals of parts of the face, the representation of a 
face within a face, ‘chain drawings’ in which the body of one figure 
becomes the face of a larger one, and similar disruptions. Bizarre 
conceptions of the act of drawing, as well as the confusion of different 
levels of abstraction, are illustrated in other cases. Thus, one S 
drew head, trunk, and legs, but wrote the word “‘feet”’ at the proper 
place instead of drawing the feet. Another wrote the word ‘‘Man” 
as soon as he received the instructions for drawing No. 3. When 
told to show how the man looked, he added the word “‘ Place,”’ saying, 
“Now I’ve done what you asked me—here’s the man.” In response 
to the directions to draw a man, one patient made two crosses with 
an ellipse under each, explaining that she had “‘drawn two men in 
Chinese.” When asked to ‘‘draw the man in English,” she was able 
to produce a creditable profile. A patient who had made a copy of 
the box of crayons for his ‘free choice’ drawing, began to color the 
box rather than his drawing. In a drawing of danger, another 
patient made two ‘open’ heads, the features being drawn without 
an enclosing outline and the bodies being difficult to distinguish from 
the heads. The S explained that these figures represented two 
prostitutes, but since he wanted to draw twelve, he added the num- 
ber “10” to his drawing. 

Large abnormal-normal differences are found in the drawings 
showing an inconsistency in amount or distribution of color in differ- 
ent parts, as well as the peculiar, idiosyncratic application of color in 
streaks, splotches, lines, dashes, and the like. Especially con- 
spicuous are the abnormal-normal differences with reference to the 
inclusion of writing in the drawings. A few abnormal Ss produced 
only writing when directed to draw; a much larger number added 
writing to their drawing; and a considerable number appended 
elaborated signatures with geometric or decorative designs, colors, 
titles, names of places, etc. Certain qualitative differences also 
appear in the written matter added by abnormal and by normal Ss. 
Thus among the normal Ss, the writing usually consisted of the title 
of the picture, or labels on parts, whereas the abnormal frequently 
inserted irrelevant words or phrases, numbers, letters, or long, 
rambling passages.” 


(Manuscript received January 20, 1944) 


4 Neologisms, or the coining of new words, were found in only four cases, all abnormal. 
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AN EXPERIMENTAL STUDY OF THE ROLE OF THE EGO 
IN WORK. II. THE SIGNIFICANCE OF 
TASK-ORIENTATION IN WORK 


BY HELEN BLOCK LEWIS AND MURIEL FRANKLIN * 


In a previous paper (5), an experiment was reported in which it 
was demonstrated that the resolution of tension-systems in work 
can occur as a result of another person’ activity as well as one’s own. 
Recall of interrupted (partner-completed) and self-completed tasks 
performed in a cooperative work relationship was equally frequent. 
In Zeigarnik’s experiment (10), which was the prototype for our 
Codperative Work Experiment (CW), interrupted tasks were re- 
called about 60 percent more often than completed ones. 

Four additional experiments, ramifying from the results of the 
CW Experiment, will be reported in this paper. For a detailed 
description of the tasks used, and of general procedure, the reader 
is referred to the preceding paper (5) in this series. 


EXPERIMENTS I anp IA 


In the Codperative Work Experiment, a ratio of 0.88 was obtained between average recall 
of interrupted (partner-completed) and self-completed tasks. This ratio was in striking contrast 
to Zeigarnik’s (corrected) ratio of 1.61 (see Marrow, 6). The possibility arose that the ratio of 
0.88 was a function of something unknown about our experimental conditions at Brooklyn Col- 
lege. It became necessary to repeat Zeigarnik’s experiment in our laboratory, using 18 tasks 
nearly identical with those employed in the CW experiment.! The repetition of Zeigarnik’s 
experiment in Experiment I was designed, then, not so much to check on her results (which have 
been many times substantiated), but rather on our own tasks and conditions. 


A. Procedure 


In Experiments I and IA, each S worked alone, to perform the same 18 tasks described in the 
preceding paper. Nine tasks were interrupted by E’s saying: “I'll take that now,” or “We'll do 
the next one now”; nine tasks were completed by the S without interruption. As previously, of 
course, the tasks were rotated between the interrupted and completed conditions. 

It quickly became apparent that the attitude of the S toward the experiment was of prime 
importance in recall. Two sets of preliminary instructions were therefore developed in an at- 





* These experiments were performed in the Brooklyn College Psychology Laboratories and 
were supported by Grants-in-Aid from the Social Science Research Council. The assistance of 
the Council is acknowledged with gratitude. The senior author is responsible for the text of 
this paper. 

1 Perfect identity was not always possible. Some tasks which took two people five minutes 
to do had to be cut in half so that one person would not need more than five minutes for comple- 
tion. A smaller jig-saw was used, for example, half the number of sets of papers for stapling, 
etc. Only one task had its character changed—the Limerick (see 5, p. 120). 
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tempt to govern the S’s attitude. In Experiment I, an intense effort was made to disabuse the $ 
of any notion that a ‘test’ of him was being performed. The instructions ran: 


“‘T am planning some experiments for next semester, and would much appreciate your 
help in finding out something about the materials I want to use. You are a kind of prelimi- 
nary ‘guinea pig’ who will tell me something about these materials. Just do the tasks | 
have prepared so that I can find out about them. You see, of course, that this isn’t at all 
atest of you. It’s a test of the tasks. You are in no sense on the spot.” 


In Experiment IA, these instructions were considerably less pointed: 


“*T have some tasks here which I should like to have you do. Please work any way you 
like. This is in preparation for some experiments I want to perform next semester. This is 
a kind of preliminary.” 


B. Results 


The differences in attitude apparent in the first few Ss were ac- 
centuated by these instructions. Ss in Experiment I were more at 
ease, talked during the work, expressed keen interest in some of the 
tasks and were disappointed at interruption. They were task- 
oriented. Ss in Experiment IA, on the other hand, were obviously 
ill at ease and much more silent except for occasional outbursts of 
self-derogatory comments at the time of interruption. ‘“‘How did I 
do?” was their most frequent and insistent question during the 
interview. They reported feeling ‘self-conscious,’ wondering what 
the E was really testing and felt keenly their inability to complete 
such ‘simple’ tasks. “If it wasn’t a test of intelligence, then surely 
[the E] must be testing some important aspect of [their] person- 
ality.” ‘‘Please tell me my results and tell me I’m not a complete 
moron,” said one subject. ‘‘Every time you took it away,” said 
another subject, “‘I felt: ‘why couldn’t I finish’? Because I’m such 
a poke.” Another subject reported feeling a great deal of ‘pride in 
completion,’ because that meant he had done well ‘on the test.’ 
These subjects were not task-, but ego-oriented. 

The recall ratios in Tables I and II show these differences clearly. 
It will be seen at once that the subjects in Experiment I recall more 
interrupted tasks, while the subjects in Experiment IA recall more 
completed than interrupted tasks. The ratio between the average 
number of interrupted tasks and the average number of completed 
tasks recalled in Experiment I is 1.74, which compares favorably with 
Zeigarnik’s (corrected) ratio of 1.61 and with Marrow’s obtained 
ratio of 1.57. If we assume that 1.60 is the ‘true’ ratio which occurs 
in recall when task-completion tension systems are interrupted 
(this is, in fact, Marrow’s median ratio), then we may expect that, 
if this factor is operating in our results, our distribution around 1.60 
should not be different from Marrow’s. In 30 cases Marrow ob- 
tained 19 ratios of 1.60 or above, and 11 ratios below. We obtained, 
in 12 cases, 8 ratios of 1.60 or above and 4 ratios below. Applying 
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TABLE I 
SHowinc RI, RC, RT, RI/RT, RI/RC ror Eacu S iy Experment I 
Subj RI RC RT RI/RT RI/RC 
I 8 2 10 80 4.00 
2 6 2 8 “75 3-00 
3 8 4 12 72 2.00 
4 4 2 6 .67 2.00 
5 6 3 9 .67 2.00 
6 6 3 9 .67 2.00 
7 7 4 II 64 1.75 
8 8 5 13 62 1.60 
9 6 4 Ce) .60 1.50 
10 8 6 14 57 1.33 
II 4 4 8 50 1.00 
12 4 4 8 -50 1.00 
Means 6.25 3.58 9.83 -64 1.93 
E 
; RI = number of interrupted tasks recalled. _we Bi 
‘ RC = number of completed tasks recalled. Ratio me 
‘ RT = total number of tasks recalled. 
y Ratio 2%: Ri 06 
fi Oave. RT + 
I TABLE II 
e Suowinc RI, RC, RT, RI/RT, RI/RC ror Eacu S 1n Expertment IA 
it 
e Subj RI RC RT RI/RT RI/RC 
y I 4 4 8 50 1.00 
1- 2 4 5 9 44 .80 
te 3 4 5 9 44 80 
4 4 5 9 -44 80 
id 5 3 4 7 43 75 
sh 6 5 7 12 42 71 
: 7 5 8 13 -38 63 
in 8 4 7 II -36 57 
t. 9 4 7 II 36 57 
10 4 9 13 31 44 
II 2 5 7 29 40 
ly 12 3 6 8 25 25 
ee Means 3.75 6.00 9.75 39 64 
re 
re . ave. RI 
ge Ratio ave RC 0.625 
red ave. RI 
th Ratio ave RT 0.38. 
1ed 
urs the chi-square test to this difference, we find a chi-square of 0.0415, 
ted § which, with one degree of freedom, yields a P-value between 0.80 and 
at, 0.90. Our distribution does not differ significantly from Marrow’s. 
60 The recall results in Experiment IA are, on the other hand, 
ob- — tadically different from Zeigarnik’s, Marrow’s and the results of 
ned, Experiment I. Here the ratio between the average number of in- 


ing terrupted and the average number of completed tasks recalled is 
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0.625. Applying the chi-square test to the difference between the 
distribution of ratios in Experiment IA and Marrow’s distribution 
yields a P-value of <o0.01, indicating that the difference is significant. 
The difference between Experiments I and IA also yields a P-value 
<0.01, indicating a significant difference. 

Analysis of the recall ratios for individual tasks in Experiment 
I and IA shows clearly that the results of both experiments are not a 
function of the particular tasks used. ‘Table III shows that in Ex- 











TABLE III 
Suowinc Task-ANA.ysis OF RECALL IN ExpPERIMENT I 
No.* Task , RC/C I RI/I RT/T 
3 Clay House 5 80 7 1.00 92 
12 Jig-saw 6 83 6 1.00 92 
8 Packing 6 .67 6 1.00 83 
I Winding 6 .67 6 83 75 
15 Rearranged Sentences 3 .67 9 78 75 
2 Anagrams 6 .50 6 83 .67 
5 Cutting and Pasting 7 43 5 1.00 .67 
7 Map 6 <3 6 83 58 
10 Stick Problem 6 .50 6 .67 58 
18 Letter 4 1.00 8 38 58 
6 Adding 6 -50 6 -50 50 
4 Limerick 6 0.00 6 1.00 50 
9 Alphabetizing 6 -33 6 .67 50 
16 Braiding 6 50 6 48 42 
17 List 5 20 7 57 42 
13 Vowels 6 0.00 6 2 7 
14 Stapling 9 0.00 3 -33 .08 
II College Plan 7 0.00 5 0.00 0.00 























* The tasks have been arranged in order of recall value. The numbers are simply the arbi- 
trary number assigned to the tasks. They do not represent serial order of presentation. 


C = Number times presented as completed tasks. 


RC/C = Number completed tasks recalled 





Number completed tasks presented 
I = Number times presented as interrupted task. 


i 1 
RI/I = Number interrupted tasks recalled 





Number interrupted tasks presented 


Total number tasks recalled 





RT/T = i.e., recall value of task. 


Total number tasks presented ’ 


periment I, the majority of tasks were recalled more often in the 
interrupted than in the completed condition. Table IV shows that 
in Experiment IA, the identical tasks were recalled more often in the 
completed than in the interrupted condition. 

One may postulate that for the Ss in Experiment I tension sys- 
tems were aroused to complete the tasks. Interruption left unre- 
solved some of these task-completion tension systems. For the Ss 
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TABLE IV 
Suow1nc Task-Ana.ysis oF RECALL In Experiment IA 
No.* Task Cc RC/C I RI/I RT/T 
3 Clay House 7 x 5 1.00 83 
8 Packing 7 1.00 5 .60 83 
2 Anagrams 5 1.00 7 57 75 
15 Rearranged Sentences 4 75 8 75 75 
18 Letter 8 63 4 1.00 95 
12 Jig-saw 6 67 6 .67 .67 
16 Braiding 6 1.00 6 -33 .67 
I Winding 6 83 6 33 58 
9 Alphabetizing 6 83 6 Rf 50 
10 Stick Problem 4 50 8 50 50 
4 Limerick 6 50 6 33 42 
7 Map 7 57 5 20 42 
13 Vowels 6 83 6 0.00 42 
14 Stapling 7 $F 5 +20 42 
17 List 6 50 6 -33 42 
6 Adding 5 .20 7 -43 -33 
II College Plan 9 +33 3 33 33 
5 Cutting and Pasting 6 -33 6 0.00 17 























* See Footnote to Table III. 


in Experiment IA, on the other hand, tension systems were aroused 
to do well, to protect their ego-status by performing the tasks. 
Interruption meant, primarily, a loss of ego-status, and only second- 
arily a suspension of the tension-system for task-completion. 

The results of these two ‘control’ experiments show, then, that 
interruption does result in recall advantage for interrupted tasks 
when the tension-systems aroused by the entire experimental situa- 
tion are predominantly task-completion tension-systems and not 
ego-enhancement systems. 

The relatively great frequency of ego-enhancement. cases in 
Experiment IA was not only a function of our instructions, since 
some of these cases appear in Experiment I (Ss No. 11 and 12). 
It was undoubtedly a function of the strong system of reward for 
personal achievement in which Brooklyn College students have for 
the most part been bred. It was for this reason that special instruc- 
tions were necessary to keep our Ss focussed on the tasks rather than 
on their own IQ’s. 

Zeigarnik reports finding some occasions on which the S felt 
he could not complete a task and that interruption signified his 
‘inferiority’ or failure. All Zeigarnik tells us about these occasions 
is that out of 40 such tasks, only 32 percent were recalled, a much 
lower percentage than the usual 60 percent recall of interrupted 
tasks. Zeigarnik believes that a ‘quasi-need’ to complete such a 
task did exist, so that it would be recalled if it were not subject to 
‘repression.’ ‘‘One cannot escape the conclusion,” she writes, “that 
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a special encapsulation, a repression,. . . made recall more difficult.” 
(10, p. 77, present authors’ translation.) 

Abel’s (1) study of the relation of the Schneider index to recall 
of interrupted and completed tasks also revealed that Ss with low 
Schneider index (usually associated with neurosis) recalled com- 
pleted rather than interrupted tasks. She suggests that these Ss 
were ego- rather than task-oriented, and hints that repression may 
be at work to prevent recall of interrupted (failure) tasks. Rosen- 
zweig, in a series of papers (7, 8, 9), especially his most recent report, 
has also advanced experimental evidence in support of the thesis 
that failure experiences are repressed in recall when the person is 
‘defending his ego.’ 


Special Forces of Repression? 


Experiment I showed that we could obtain in our laboratory 
results similar to those obtained by Zeigarnik. These results are 
radically different from the results of the CW experiment. The 
chi-square test applied to the difference between distributions yields 
a P-value of <o.o1. Now the question arises whether the factors 
operating to create a ratio of 0.88 in the CW Experiment were not 
the same factors operating in Experiment IA to create a ratio of 0.625. 
The median ratio in Experiment IA is 0.67. If we assume that 0.67 
is the ‘true’ ratio obtained when ego-enhancement tension-systems 
have been disturbed, then if this factor were operating in the results 
of the CW Experiment, we should expect similar distributions of 
ratios in both Experiment CW and Experiment IA. The chi-square 
test applied to the difference between the two distributions yields a 
P-value of 0.05, which indicates that there are only five chances in 
100 that the difference between the two experiments is not significant. 

The protocols of the Ss make perfectly clear the real difference 
between the two experiments. In the CW Experiment, most of the 
Ss were simply not concerned with questions of their own personal 
success or failure in performing the tasks. In Experiment IA, this 
was the most pressing question for the majority of Ss. Most of the 
Ss in Experiment IA were behaving, in other words, like S No. 14 
in the CW Experiment, and presumably like Zeigarnik’s ‘special 
forces’ Ss. This leads directly to the following series of hypotheses. 

1. Whenever the person is using tasks as a means of ego-enhance- 
ment, whenever the relation between the task and the goal is P—— 
task—-— ego-status, then interruption of the tasks is more likely to 
be regarded as a blow at ego-status. Since the goal is enhanced ego- 
status, and interruption prevents fulfillment of that goal, interrup- 
tion is likely to give rise to feelings of failure. 
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2. In such cases, the goal is not task-completion, which is, rather, 
a means to the goal; therefore interruption should not result in a 
difference in magnitude between the task-completion tension-systems 
for interrupted and completed tasks. In Lewin’s terms, (4) ts. = tsi, 
when ts, represents tension-systems to recall completed tasks and 
ts; represents tension-systems to recall interrupted tasks. The recall 
of interrupted tasks and of completed tasks should therefore occur 
equally, by chance, for ego-oriented Ss. That is, more precisely, if 
the average total number of tasks recalled is about nine, or 50 percent 
of all tasks presented, then by chance interrupted tasks should con- 
tribute half to this total and completed tasks should contribute half 
to this total, for ego-oriented Ss. In our Experiment IA we should 
expect a ratio of 1.00, resulting from about 4.5 interrupted and 4.5 
completed tasks being recalled, and depending upon the equivalence 
of the task-completion tension-systems in the interrupted and com- 
pleted conditions. 

3. (a) But interruption is more likely to result in feelings of failure 
than is completion. (b) Conversely, completion is more likely to 
result in feelings of success, of ego-enhancement, than is interruption. 
Two possible explanations for the obtained ratio of 0.625 in Experi- 
ment IA are thus possible from this point on. The Freudian view 
and presumably Zeigarnik’s “‘special forces of repression” would 
postulate that ego-wounding failure experiences would be avoided 
(repressed) resulting in the non-appearance of failure (interrupted) 
tasks in recall. In fact, one minimum condition set down by Freud 
(3) as required for the appearance of repression does exist in Experi- 
ment [A—the situation affords a threat to self-esteem. Obviously, 
the converse of this view would hold that the difference in recall 
arises not because ego-wounding experiences do not appear in recall, 
but because ego-satisfying experiences do. 

Now, if ego-wounding experiences are being avoided, or pushed 
aside (repressed) in recall, then one should expect very few of the 
failure tasks to appear in the recall ratio. In other words, if repres- 
sion is occurring in Experiment IA, then one should expect an 
‘abnormally’ low percentage of interrupted (failure) tasks in recall. 
Such an abnormally low percentage of interrupted tasks is at least a 
minimum statistical criterion for the existence of repression. 

If, on the other hand, repression is not at work, then one should 
expect a percentage of interrupted tasks which is only ‘relatively’ 
low— that is, relative to a higher percentage of completed tasks in 
recall. The recall ratio should, in other words, show a preponderance 


of ego-satisfying, i.e., completed tasks, without a serious absence of 
interrupted tasks. 
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The question immediately arises: what shall be considered evi- 
dence of ‘abnormally’ low percentage of interrupted tasks, of ‘serious 
absence’ of interrupted tasks in recall? We propose to use the pat- 
tern of recall in Experiment I as a statistical standard by which to 
judge the recall pattern in Experiment IA. 

In Experiment I, 54.6 percent, or roughly speaking, 50 percent of 
all tasks presented were recalled. This is a characteristic finding in 
the Zeigarnik experiment. Of the actual total of 118 tasks recalled, 
75 or 64 percent were interrupted tasks, while 43 or 36 percent were 
completed tasks. These figures agree well with both Zeigarnik and 
Marrow’s independent findings. Marrow (6) found that 61 percent 
of all recalled tasks were interrupted and 39 percent completed. 
Zeigarnik’s (10) results show 62 percent of interrupted and 38 percent 
of completed tasks recalled. Roughly speaking, then, interrupted 
and completed tasks stand to each other in the ratio of 6:4. The 
appearance of approximately 40 percent of completed tasks in recall 
can be regarded as a ‘normal’ or ‘usual’ occurrence in the Zeigarnik 
experiment. 

In our Experiment IA, the ratio of incompleted to completed tasks 
recalled is exactly the reverse of Experiment I. Out of a total of 
117 tasks recalled in Experiment IA, 72, or 62 percent, were com- 
pleted tasks, and 45, or 38 per cent were interrupted tasks. The 
statistical magnitudes are obviously the same, only their positions 
are reversed. If we are justified in regarding roughly 40 percent 
of completed tasks as a ‘normal’ percentage in recall, then by the 
same token, 40 percent of interrupted tasks can be regarded as 
equally ‘normal.’ Judged by this standard, the recall of interrupted 
tasks in Experiment IA is not abnormally low. 

Our data, then, do not offer any direct evidence for the existence 
of any “special forces of repression” operating on failure tasks in 
Experiment IA. They cannot, of course, be regarded as conclusive 
evidence against the existence of repression. It is theoretically quite 
possible that quite different processes at work in Experiments I 
and IA could still yield similar statistical magnitudes. But the data 
do suggest that extreme caution is necessary before the concept of 
repression is invoked to explain what is essentially a greater recall 
of success tasks rather than an actual absence of failure tasks in 
recall. 

Our interpretation of the results of Experiment IA favors an 
hypothesis which suggests that the greater recall of completed tasks 
reflects a tendency for ego-enhancement experiences to appear in 
the recall of ego-oriented Ss. We are unable to discover any special 
forces of repression in these Ss. Rather, the Ss appear to be geared 
to success, and so to recall more successful (completed) tasks. 
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This raises a question about ‘pride in completion’ which can be 
only very briefly treated here. It would be a mistake to assume that 
taking personal pride in task completion is always a reflection of ego- 
orientation. Ego-orientation is likely to bring with it pride in 
personal success, but pride in personal success can also occur without 
ego-orientation. A person who has just solved a difficult problem 
will feel pride in his success, although he did not attack the problem 
to win this ‘pride.’ What is important in this case is that so much 
of the person was involved in his struggle with the aifficult problem— 
his intelligence, his emotions, his energy—the problem, in other words, 
was so central to the person, that solution results in satisfaction with 
the competent self. This self was, however, not necessarily focal 
in the person’s activity—rather, the problem was focal. 


EXPERIMENT II 


It was possible, also, that the ratio of 0.88 obtained in the CW 
Experiment was simply a function of the failure of specific tension- 
systems to arise at all in our cooperative work. Zeigarnik found that 
when Ss performed the tasks on a tour of the laboratory, just to see 
what sorts of things were done in a psychological laboratory, an 
average ratio of 1.03 was obtained. It might be argued that working 
jointly with another person prevents the assumption of responsibility 
for any particular task on the part of either worker, and particularly 
on the part of our Ss in Experiment CW who felt slightly subordinate 
to the planted co-worker. It became necessary, therefore, to study 
the fate of tension-systems in codperative work when both S and 
co-worker were interrupted and the tasks left incomplete. 


A. Procedure 


In Experiment II, the Ss worked together with a planted co-worker on the identical 18 tasks 
used in Experiment CW. An attempt was made to conduct this experiment in as friendly and 
informal a work-atmosphere as had obtained in Experiment CW. This was not altogether suc- 
cessful, since the interruption was done by the E who was a teacher, rather than by the co-worker, 
a fellow-student, but it was, by and large, successful. The tasks were announced as in prepara- 
tion for an experiment next semester, and the Ss were obtained by asking them to help the planted 
co-worker “go through them.” Both workers were interrupted by the E, who said: “I'll take 
that now.” Half the tasks were thus left incomplete. 


B. Results 


Table V shows clearly that the recall ratios favor the recall of 
interrupted tasks. The ratio between the average number of in- 
terrupted and the average number of completed tasks is 1.50, as 
compared to 1.74 obtained in Experiment I. The Ss in Experiment 
II obviously did not behave the way Zeigarnik’s ‘tourist’ Ss did. 
The difference between the distributions in Experiment I and Experi- 
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TABLE V 
SuHowinc RI, RC, RT, RI/RT, RI/RC ror Eacu S 1n Experment II 
Subj RI RC RT RI/RT RI/RC 
I 6 I 7 86 6.00 
2 7 2 9 78 3.50 
3 6 2 8 75 3-00 
+ 5 - 7 71 2.50 
5 4 2 6 -67 2.00 
6 5 3 8 63 1.67 
* 5 4 9 56 1.20 
8 5 4 9 56 1.20 
9 6 6 12 50 1.00 
Io 2 4 6 «$3 50 
II 3 6 9 a3 50 
Means 4-91 3.27 8.18 .60 2.10 
. ave. RI 
Ratio vee RO @ 15° 
ve. RI 
Ratio RT = 0.60. 


ment II is not significant: P > 0.75. The task analysis presented 
in Table VI likewise shows a recall advantage for the interrupted 
condition in the majority of tasks. 











TABLE VI 
Task-ANALYSIS—EXPERIMENT II 
No Task c RC/C I RI/I RT/T 
2 Anagrams 4 1.00 7 71 82 
3 Clay House 5 40 6 1.00 73 
16 Braiding > Be 4 75 73 
5 Cutting and Pasting 7 gt 4 50 -64 
14 Stapling 4 0.00 7 1.00 64 
17 List 7 ou 4 .50 64 
I Winding 6 a7 5 1.00 55 
12 Jig-saw 5 .40 6 .67 55 
9 Alphabetizing 7 ae 4 25 55 
15 Rearranged Sentences 4 50 7 56 55 
18 Letter 5 .20 6 .67 45 
6 Adding 8 a5 3 .67 36 
8 Packing 4 0.00 7 56 36 
10 Stick Problem 5 .20 6 33 .27 
13 Vowels 5 -20 6 a7 -18 
II College Plan 6 0.00 5 .20 .09 
7 Map 5 0.00 6 17 .09 
4 Limerick 5 0.00 6 0.00 0.00 























The protocol of one S makes it clear that interruption operated in 
Experiment II in much the same way that it operated in Experiment 
I, or in the main body of Zeigarnik’s experiment. This S said: 
“It made me sore when you interrupted me. It gave me such an 
unfinished feeling.” 
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It is interesting that the ratio between average recalls should be 
slightly lower in this Experiment than in Experiment I. While the 
difference is not statistically significant, the pattern of difference in 
recall between the two experiments repays closer examination. In 
the first place, it is apparent that two cases of reversal of ratio, i.e., 
more completed than interrupted tasks, appear in Experiment II, 
while there are no such cases in Experiment I. These two Ss were, 
as far as could be determined from their protocols, quite ego-oriented, 
behaving, in other words, like the Ss in Experiment IA. Their 
presence in Experiment II would account for the lowered average 
recall ratio. 

Now suppose these two Ss are eliminated from the computation 
of results in Experiment II. The ratio between average recall of 
interrupted and average recall of completed tasks is now 1.88, a 
ratio even larger than that obtained in Experiment I. 

One other difference between Experiment II and Experiment I 
is striking: fewer tasks are recalled in Experiment II than in Experi- 
ment I. The average number of tasks recalled in Experiment II is 
8.18, while in Experiment I it was 9.83. In this respect, Experiment 
II resembles the CW Experiment in which only 7.92 tasks were re- 
called in all. 

We may postulate that the tasks in Experiments II and CW were 
part of a total job—to help the co-worker. Since they were part of a 
total job, being done in a friendly and informal work-atmosphere, it 
is possible that a greater coalescence of tasks took place in Experi- 
ments II and CW than in Experiments I and IA. The boundaries 
between individual tasks were perhaps less rigid and the memory 
traces less distinct.?, It thus became more difficult to recall the indi- 
vidual tasks and a lower total recall figure was obtained. 

At any rate, then, codperative work does not engender such an 
irresponsible attitude that no tension-systems to complete tasks 
are aroused. The recall ratio in the CW Experiment cannot be 
accounted for in this way. The crucial factor in the CW Experiment 
seems to have been that the interrupted tasks were completed by the 
cooperating worker and so regarded as finished. 


EXPERIMENT III 


This raises immediately the question of the role of task-completion 
in determining recall. If the concept of objective orientation has 
any meaning, if it is true that in some situations the goal of the indi- 
vidual is task-completion so that the completion of the task directly 
brings fulfillment of the goal, then the resolution of such task-com- 


* Zeigarnik, it will be remembered, found that when the individual tasks became part of a 
larger whole, the ratios were reduced. 
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pletion tension-systems ought to be effected by someone else’s comple- 
tion of an interrupted tasks, even in a non-cooperative situation. 
Codperative situations are simply situations in which it is easier for 
the objective orientation to occur. Or, put in another way, co- 
Operative situations need as minimum requirement, objective orienta- 
tion, but the effects of objective orientation ought to be clearly 
demonstrable in non-cooperative situations as well. 

The problem raised here, of course, touches at the heart of motiva- 
tion theory. The separateness of the person from the world around 
him is so obvious and axiomatic a fact about human beings that we 
naturally speak of a man’s personal needs, wishes, or tension-systems, 
meaning by ‘personal’ just simply ‘of the person.’ But perhaps 
under some conditions, the needs of a person structure themselves to 
correspond with the structure of the objective situation, just as in 
perception what we see corresponds directly to the organization of 
the objective field. This is like a translation of Wertheimer’s prin- 
ciple of isomorphism into the field of motivation. This interaction 
between personal needs and the external situation is quite direct, 
involving no intermediate step of referring the person’s needs to the 
consideration of the person’s ego. 

Adler and Kounin (2) performed an experiment some years ago 
in which they attempted to show that the tension-system aroused by 
the assignment and assumption of a task is a personal tension-system. 
So they confronted a child with the alternative of resuming a task 
which he had begun and had not completed, or an identical task 
which he had not begun, but which was in an identical state of objec- 
tive incompletion. The children chose to complete first the tasks 
which they had begun themselves. 

Actually, this experiment of Adler and Kounin missed the crucial 
point. Their results do not demonstrate that a person’s needs may 
not directly conform to the objective requirements of the situation, 
but only that when the objective requirements are identical, a greater 
need arises to complete a task which one has personally begun. I 
think there is a good chance that if Adler and Kounin had faced a 
child with an alternative of completing a task which he had begun 
and some different task requiring immediate action—such as righting 
a falling chair—the non-personal task might have won out. 

Our experiment was designed to see what the effect of objective 
completion by another agent is upon recall of tasks. 


A. Procedure 


In this experiment, the person, working alone, performed the 18 tasks of Experiments I, IA, 
and II. Interruption was effected by E’s saying, “I’ll take that now.” E then moved the task 
from the S’s place at the work table and completed it while the S watched. Instructions for this 
experiment were otherwise identical with the instructions for Experiment I. 
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B. Results 


Table VII shows the recall ratios for 23 Ss. It will be seen at 
once that the recall ratios are smaller than the ratios in Experiment I, 



































TABLE VII 
SHowinc RI, RC, RT, RI/RT, RI/RC ror Eacu S 1n Experment III 
Subj. RI RC RT RI/RT RI/RC 
I 7 3 10 -70 2.50 
2 6 3 9 -67 2.00 
3 7 + II 64 1.75 
4 7 4 II 64 1.75 
5 5 3 8 -63 1.67 
6 6 4 fe) 60 1.50 
7 7 5 12 58 1.40 
8 7 5 12 -58 1.40 
9 + 3 7 57 1.33 
10 5 4 9 -56 1.25 
II 5 4 9 56 1.25 
12 5 4 9 56 1.25 
13 6 5 II 55 1.20 
14 6 5 II 5S 1.20 
15 6 5 II 55 1.20 
16 6 5 II 55 1.20 
17 7 6 13 54 1.16 
18 6 6 12 -50 1.00 
19 4 4 8 50 1.00 
20 5 6 II 45 83 
21 4 6 10 -40 67 
22 4 6 Io -40 67 
23 4 8 12 <$8 50 
Means 5.60 4-70 10.30 55 1.28 
. ave. RI 
Ratio ve RC 1.20. 
. ave. 
Ratio awe RT ~ O54 


although the advantage in recall consistently favors the interrupted 
tasks. The ratio between the average number of interrupted tasks 
recalled and the average number of completed tasks recalled is 1.20. 
Table X shows a recall advantage for the interrupted condition in the 
majority of tasks. 

The difference between the distribution of ratios in Experiment 
III and Experiment I is statistically significant: P < 0.01. The 
distribution of ratios is also significantly different from a distribution 
which might have been obtained if only chance factors were operating: 
P here is 0.02. The distribution is also most significantly different 
from the CW distribution of ratios: P is <o.04. In other words, the 
results in this experiment parallel the results of the CW Experiment 
more than the results of Experiment I. 
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Several possibilities can account for the fact that the ratio in 
Experiment III is slightly more than 1.00, but much lower than 1.74. 
The protocols of the Ss make it clear that different types of forces 
were at play in different Ss, so that 1.20 is a reflection of several 
different types of process. 

For example, S No. 13 (ratio 6I/5C) seemed to feel that he was 
helping the £ to finish the tasks. This S had actually to be prevented 
from physical participation in the E’s task completion. When he was 
thus physically prevented, he issued verbal instructions to the ex- 
perimenter. In fact, when the £ finished the clay house he said: 
“Oh, I was going to make a verandah, but our joint house is O.K.” 
This S was annoyed by interruption and tried to ‘race’ the E to the 
point where she interrupted him. He had, he said, to “‘keep himself 
from being annoyed by interruption by remembering that it was part 
of the game.” But once interruption did occur, he managed a 
vicarious completion by participating in the £’s work. Another S$ 
also makes this point. She said: “‘When you (the £) started to do 
them, I more or less did them with you and in a way completed them” 
(No. 14, 6/5). 

Another S reveals a quite different process. She says: “I felt 
you were completing a task of your own. I did want to finish, but 
felt from the fact that it was an experiment that it was more important 
that you finish. I felt subordinate to whatever occurred”’ (No. 8, 
7/5). Here the interruption is apparently not resolved by the £’s 
completion because at the point of interruption the task is no longer 
the S’s, but the £’s. The completion is not of.one’s own task, but of 
someone else’s. More interrupted than completed tasks are therefore 
recalled. 

For most Ss, protocols show that interruption was an annoyance 
and that the £’s completion was unsatisfactory. The Ss indicated 
that they would have preferred to finish themselves, but, as one S 
put it: “Your (i.e., the £’s) finishing was better than letting things 
hang in mid-air.” 

One group of three Ss, finally, found the £’s completion not only 
unsatisfactory but a period of discomfort. For example, S No. 20 
was so restless and ill-at-ease that he tried to leave the experiment on 
three separate occasions. He said: “‘I didn’t feel natural when you 
interrupted me. Maybe it was because you saw I wasn’t doing it 
right.” 

When the S is task-oriented, then, objective completion may offer 
some release of the task-completion tension-system. This release is 
effected either by actual vicarious experience, or because completion 
is “‘better than letting things hang in mid-air.” In other cases, 
interruption signifies such a break in the task that it changes ‘owner- 
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ship’ and completion by another is not completion of my task, but 
of his. These two factors, together with three ego-oriented Ss, 
account for the obtained ratio of 1.20. 

It is likely that objective completion is satisfactory for certain 
tasks and not for others. Task analysis for this Experiment (Table 
VIII) shows that there is some tendency for greater recall of self- 











TABLE VIII 
SHowinc Task-ANnALysis FoR Experiment III 
No Task e RC/C I RI/I RT/T 
12 Jig-saw 10 .80 13 1.00 92 
2 Anagrams 13 85 10 -90 87 
3 Clay House 13 77 10 -90 83 
16 Braiding 12 75 II 1.00 83 
8 Packing II OI 12 75 .78 
I Winding 10 -90 13 54 70 
15 Rearranged Sentences 6 .67 17 65 65 
5 Cutting and Pasting 10 40 13 77 61 
6 Adding II 45 12 75 SF 
9 Alphabetizing 13 54 IO 60 57 
18 Letter 13 39 10 70 52 
17 List 10 -50 13 39 44 
4 Limerick 12 -33 II 45 39 
7 Map 12 42 II 27 35 
10 Stick Problem II Es 12 42 35 
13 Vowels 10 30 13 39 ae 
II College Plan 14 -29 9 -33 -30 
14 Stapling 15 -20 8 50 -30 























completed tasks among the routine tasks; i.e., of five tasks which 
show greater recall of self-completed tasks, four are routine as against 
one non-routine. On the other hand, there is a greater difference in 
favor of recall of interrupted tasks among routine than among non- 
routine tasks. This may be purely a chance function of the greater 
number both of routine tasks and of tasks which were more often 
recalled in the interrupted condition. The relation of the potency 
of objective completion in effecting release of tension to type of 
task is a most important question for further experimentation. 

It would seem reasonable to suppose that externally produced 
completion would be most difficult to produce satisfactorily with 
non-routine tasks, where the conclusion of the task was least rigidly 
defined by the nature of the task itself. In such a task, it might be 
almost impossible for the person who completed the task to hit upon 
exactly the same kind of solution which the task-performer had in 
mind. Next in order of difficulty would be routine tasks with an 
unstructured, arbitrary outcome, since external completion would not 
really matter, being only an additional number of lines added, or 
vowels crossed out, etc. Easiest tasks for the production of satis- 
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factory external completion would be the tasks where the outcome 
was both well-structured and clearly defined. 


EXPERIMENTAL ‘CONTROLS’ 


Before final conclusions can be fully drawn there remain certain 
technical considerations about the conduct of the experiments which 
should be cleared away. 


A. Task Analysis 


As indicated in the discussion of each experiment, both in the 
preceding paper (5) and in this report, task analysis shows that the 
results obtained in each condition were not a function of the par- 
ticular tasks used, but of the experimental conditions. In each condi- 
tion the majority of tasks show the results of that condition. Thus, 
there is recall advantage for interruption in the majority of tasks in 
all conditions except Experiment IA and Experiment CW (see pre- 
ceding report, Table II). In Experiment IA the same tasks show 
recall advantage under the completed conditions; in Experiment CW, 
the same tasks show recall advantage equally distributed between 
the interrupted and the completed conditions. 

It was not always possible rigidly to adhere to a fixed plan of 
task presentation. If an S began to take an inordinately long time 
over a to-be-completed task it might have had to be converted on the 
spot to an interrupted one, and readjustment in plan made all 
along the line of tasks. Or a task being finished very quickly might 
have had to be converted into a completed task or else the S would 
have spent only a few seconds on it before interruption. This is a 
familiar mechanical difficulty with the Zeigarnik technique. By and 
large, however, tasks were presented as completed and interrupted 
an equal number of times. 


B. Serial Order of Presentation 


Four serial orders of presentation were developed: 


Serial Order A Tasks 1-18 
Serial Order B Tasks 18-1 
Serial Order C Tasks 9-1; 10-18 
Serial Order D Tasks 10-18; 9-1 


Of these four serial orders, only two were carried through with 
sufficient frequency. C and D were not used often enough because 
the original number of subjects scheduled for each experiment was 
unexpectedly curtailed. For this reason, B and C have been combined 
to create serial order I, and A and D have been combined to create 
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serial order II. A and D have half the series in common; B and C 
have half the series in common. 

Table IX shows the effects of serial order of presentation upon 
recall of tasks, combining all experiments except the CW Experiment. 


TABLE IX 


SHowinc Errect oF Serta Orper oF TasK PrESENTATION ON RI, RC, RT 
FoR Experiments I, IA, II, III Comsinep 




















Serial Order N Ave. RI Gain Ave. RC BGS) o_ aH Ave. RT 
A 21 4-90 55 4.40 -49 1.11 9.30 
B 23 5-69 63 4.32 .48 1.32 10.01 
_ 7 4-70 fa 4.60 51 1.02 9.30 
D 7 5.14 57 4-71 52 1.09 9.85 
58 
Serial Order 
1. B-C 30 5.40 -60 4-40 -49 1.22 9.80 
2. A-D 28 4-95 55 4-46 49 I.1I 9.41 


























Ave. RI = average number interrupted tasks recalled. 
Ave. RC = average number completed tasks recalled. 
Ave. RT = average total number tasks recalled. 


total number interrupted tasks recalled 


RI = - ° 
% total number interrupted tasks presented 





total number completed tasks recalled 
total number completed tasks presented 


%RC= 





TABLE IXA 


SHow1nc Errect oF SERIAL Orper oF TASK PRESENTATION 
WHEN Experiment IA 1s OmiTrep 





























Serial Order N Ave. RI Bip Ave. RC BGS = | Ave. RT 
A 13 5-70 63 4.00 44 1.43 9.70 
B 22 5-71 -63 4.16 46 5.37 9.87 
Cc 5 4.80 53 3-20 35 1.50 8.00 
D 6 5-67 63 4-68 58 1.21 10.35 
46 
Serial Order 
1. B-C 27 5.56 62 4.00 44 1.39 9.56 
2. A-D 19 5-70 63 4.20 47 1.36 10.00 


























It will be seen that the difference between %RI recalled in series I 
and II is small (five percent) while the difference between %RC 
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recalled in Series I and II is zero. The difference between %RI 
recalled in the two serial orders is statistically unreliable—D/ap is 
1.00, and is accounted for by the accidental preponderance of ‘A’ 
serial orders in Experiment IA. If the results of Experiment IA 
are excluded (Table IXA), then no difference whatever between 
serial orders exists. 


C. Memory Ability of Ss 


Zeigarnik and Marrow both found that the ratio of recalled 
interrupted to recalled completed tasks declined as the memory 
ability of the Ss increased. This is to be expected on a chance basis, 
since the more tasks recalled altogether the greater the chance of 
representation from both interrupted and completed tasks. If, 
therefore, an S recalls all 18 tasks, his ratio is bound to be 1.00; if he 
recalls 16, it can be no greater than 1.29 (9/7); if 14, no greater than 
1.80 (9/5), etc. 

We also found that the ratio of recalled interrupted to recalled 
completed tasks declined with increased memory ability of the Ss 
(Table X). We also see from this table that the distribution of total 











TABLE X 
Anatysis oF RI 1n Terms oF Memory Apsiuity or Ss 
Experiment No. Tasks Recalled No. of Ss Ratio RI/RT Ave. RT 
I 6 66 10.70 
10-14 6 63 
IA 6-9 7 ‘37 9.80 
10-14 5 -40 
II 6-8 6 66 8.20 
9-12 5 55 
III 6-10 II 56 10.30 
11-14 12 £3 

















number of tasks recalled (memory ability of Ss) is not unduly weighted 
either in the low recall or high recall direction under any experimental 
condition. This rules out the possibility that this factor is operating 
to produce our results. 


Discussion 


One final table (Table XI) throws light on the nature of the forces 
operating in the various experiments. In a sense, Experiments I, 
II and III can be considered as ‘controls’ for Experiment CW. An 
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TABLE XI 
Comparison oF CW witn ALL Oruer ExpPERIMENTS 














: Ave. RI RI RC 
Experiment N Ave. RI | Ave. RC Ave RC | (Ave. aie. RT) | (Ave. a RT) Ave. RT 
Ccw* 14 3-71 4.21 0.88 0.47 0.53 7.92 
I 12 6.25 3.58 1.75 0.64 0.36 9.83 
IA 12 3:75 6.00 0.63 0.38 0.62 9.75 
II II 4.91 3.27 1.50 0.60 0.40 8.18 
Ill 23 5.60 4-70 1.20 0.54 0.46 10.30 

I, I, II 46 5.60 4.07 1.38 0.58 0.42 9.67 


























* These results from Table I of preceding paper (5). 


objective orientation existed in all these experiments, codperation 
existed in one, and objective completion in another. Only in the 
, CW Experiment were the tasks completed by the codperating partner. 
If the results of the CW Experiment are placed side by side with the 
1 &§ results of Experiments I, II and III combined, it is strikingly clear 
that the difference between CW and the others is in recall of in- 
terrupted tasks. ‘The average number of completed tasks recalled is 
the same, the average number of interrupted tasks is greater in the 
combined ‘controls’ than in CW. Quite obviously, then, completion 
by the cooperating partner did effect a release of the task-completion 
tension-systems in the CW Experiment. 
It is interesting, also, to see how clearly the recall ratio reflects 
- the conditions prevailing in each of the several experiments. When 
the person works alone, and half the tasks he is doing are interrupted, 
then recall favors interrupted rather than completed tasks in the 
ratio of nearly 1.75 to 1 (Experiment I). When the person works in 
cooperation with someone else, and half the tasks are interrupted, 
interrupted tasks are again recalled better than completed, this time 
in the ratio of 1.50 to 1 (Experiment II). When the person works 
alone and half the tasks are interrupted and completed by someone 
: else, interrupted tasks are recalled in the ratio of only 1.20 to 1—still 
favored slightly in recall, but not nearly to the extent found without 
d external completion (Experiment III). When the person works 
] in cooperation with someone else, and half the tasks are interrupted 
by the partner and completed by the partner, then interrupted 








8 (partner-completed) and completed (self-completed) tasks are equally 
recalled (Experiment CW). 
All of these results depend upon the existence of task-orientation 
in work. That is, these results are obtained only if the S’s main 
2S concern seems to be to complete his work, rather than to enhance his 
I, ego. For, when the person is ego-oriented, and half the tasks (at 
n 


which he is working alone) are interrupted, recall favors completed 
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rather than interrupted tasks (Experiment IA). Complicated ques- 
tions of ‘success’ and ‘failure’ enter here, as soon as the task-goal 
becomes a means for the satisfaction of an ego-goal. 

The implications of this experimental demonstration of the results 
of task and ego-orientation are quite far-reaching. Particularly do 
the results of the CW experiment and of Experiment III offer support 
to the thesis that man’s motivation in work is often a direct function 
of the requirements of the task he has undertaken. Experiments 
CW and III make it apparent that, on certain occasions, man’s 
selfish needs are so little a part of the motivational system which 
guides him that participation of his ‘self’ in a task is not even neces- 
sary for the achievement of his goal. The goal is reached when the 
task is done; the agency of doing need not be the self. 

In this light, a revised concept of the ‘ego’ might be introduced. 
For purposes of clarity in the development of these experiments, we 
have limited the term ‘ego’ to the meaning, ‘selfish’ or ‘egotistical.’ 
Actually, we have been describing, by this restriction of meaning, 
the type of situation in which man’s personal needs are so narrow 
that they encompass only what relates to himself. This is the type 
of behavior which prevailed in Experiment IA. In contrast, we have 
also described experimentally, some situations in which man’s 
personal needs are broad enough to encompass the needs of others, 
needs arising from the world around him. One can think of rigid 
and narrow ‘ego-boundaries’ in contrast to flexible and broad ‘ego- 
boundaries.’ In the latter case, the ‘ego-boundaries’ may include 
the needs of other selves or ‘egos,’ of groups, of ideals. 

Experimental study of the consequences of narrowing of ego- 
boundaries, that is, of ego-orientation in work, is also needed. The 
senior author has undertaken some experiments in this field which will 
shortly be reported. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


1. The greater recall of interrupted tasks found by Zeigarnik and 
others depends upon the existence of task-orientation. When the 
person is ego-oriented, then recall favors the completed (ego-enhanc- 
ing, ‘success’) tasks (Experiments I and IA). 

2. Interrupted tasks are better recalled in codperative as well as 
in isolated work (Experiment II). 

3. Completion of a task by another person (objective completion) 
may be as satisfactory as personal completion, even when the person 
is working alone. This depends upon task-orientation and upon the 
nature of the task (Experiment III). 


(Manuscript received January 17, 1944) 
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THE EFFECT OF DIFFERENT AMOUNTS OF REINFORCE- 
MENT UPON THE ACQUISITION AND EXTINCTION 
OF A SIMPLE RUNNING RESPONSE 


BY FREDERICK A. MOTE 


University of Connecticut 


INTRODUCTION 


Graham and Gagné (3) have reported the results of a series of 
experiments concerned with the acquisition, extinction and spon- 
taneous recovery of a simple running response in the white rat. The 
experimental situation required the animal to leave a starting box, 
traverse a short runway, and enter a food box where he received 
reinforcement. The measure of behavior employed was the ‘latent 
period’ of the animal’s response, i.e., the time required for him to 
cross a mark on the runway a short distance in front of the starting 
box after the presentation of the conditioned stimulus (the opening 
of the starting-box door). Graham and Gagné present data for 15 
acquisition trials and five extinction trials. 

The experiment to be reported here provides information upon 
the course of acquisition and extinction for different amounts of rein- 
forcement. Five groups of rats were given respectively 3, 6, 12, 18, 
and 24 reinforced acquisition trials followed by a series of extinction 
trials. The results indicate that at the final level of acquisition 
statistically significant differences in latent period values are found 
between the 3-trial group and the 12-, 18-, and 24-trial groups but 
that none of the other differences between groups is significant. In 
the extinction data the most significant feature to appear is the varia- 
tion in the slopes of the extinction curves; in general, these curves 
tend to be steeper the greater the number of acquisition trials. 


APPARATUS AND PROCEDURE 


The apparatus has been fully described elsewhere (1, p. 54). Except that provision was 
made to prevent the animals’ climbing from the runway onto the starting and food boxes, it was 
similar to the apparatus used by Graham and Gagné. 

The experimental animals were males about two months old, divided into five groups of 11 
animals each. They are designated as Groups I, II, III, IV, and V, and were given, respectively, 
3, 6, 12, 18, and 24 reinforced acquision trials. In all cases the acquisition trials were followed 
immediately by a series of non-reinforced extinction trials. 

Each animal was given four days’ preliminary training prior to the experimental session. 
The first day the 24-hour hungry rat was allowed to run about on a practice runway for 10 min. 
He was then transferred to one of the experimental boxes which was placed for five min. in the 
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starting-box position in the apparatus. The box and rat were then moved to the food-box posi- 
tion, the animal was allowed to eat for 20 min., and then was finally returned to the living cage. 
Next day the same procedure was repeated, employing the box not used on the previous day. 
On the last two days, while the rat was in the food-box position but before the 20 min. feeding, 
he was given three small pellets of food, one at a time, in order to insure his picking up and eating 
the reward pellets during the experimental session. At all times the food was Purina rabbit chow. 
During the preliminary training there was no opportunity for the animal to become habituated to 
the experimental runway, since the doors were kept closed. 

The following experimental routine was carried out on the fifth day. After 10 min. on the 
practice runway the rat was transferred to one of the boxes, and box and rat were placed in 
the starting position. The other box with a small pellet of food (about 0.04 gm.) was placed in the 
food-box position and the door opened. After three min. the starting-box door was opened and a 
stop watch was started. When the rat left the box and crossed a mark four in. in front of the 
starting box door, the watch was stopped. This measure constituted the ‘latent period.’ The 
time was noted and the watch set back to zero. (If the animal turned back after crossing the 


mark, the watch was immediately re-started and the total time until the final crossing of the mark 
was recorded.) As soon as the animal entered the food box, the door was closed and the watch 
: was started again. The starting-box door was closed, and at the end of the 30 sec. allowed for 





consuming the reward pellet the food box with the rat in it was moved back to the starting position 
and the other box (with a reward pellet) was placed in the food-box position. Thus, the boxes 
were used interchangeably so that the starting box of one trial became the food box of the next. 
Seventy-five sec. after the rat had entered the food box the starting-box door was opened and the 
next trial was begun. The time relationships involved in a single trial were: a fixed inter-trial 
interval of 75 sec., composed of 30 sec. in the food box and 30 to 35 sec. in the starting-box position 
(45 sec. minus the time required to move box and rat from one position to the other); and a 
latent period interval which varied according to the animals’ response. Seventy-five sec. after 
the last acquisition trial the first of the series of extinction trials was begun. 

Exactly the same procedure was followed during the extinction series, but since no food was 
given the rat entered an empty food box. The criterion of extinction was arbitrarily set as failure 
to leave the starting box within three minutes after the door was opened. If the animal left the 
1 box but turned back after crossing the four-in. mark the watch was started again and a total of 
| three min. was taken as the indication of extinction. Preliminary work revealed that the number 
of trials required to reach this extinction criterion varied greatly from animal to animal; some 
required as few as three trials, others more than 100. Therefore a limit was set for the number of 
trials: if the rat failed to reach the criterion in 2c trials, his extinction series was discontinued. 
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RESULTS 


Acquisition.—The average data for all groups are presented in 
Table I. In Fig. 1 the course of acquisition is plotted as a function of 
, the number of trials. The logarithm of the latent period (in sec.) 
s at each trial has been used as the unit of measurement in order to 
conform to the practice which has been employed in studies involving 
this experimental situation. (For an explanation of the reason for 
this procedure see 3, p. 258.) 
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. Figure 1 shows that the average log latent period values are ap- 
8 proximately the same for the first trial, ranging from 1.92 (83.2 sec.) 
. for Group I (3 trials) to 2.11 (129 sec.) for Group II (6 trials). Fol- 
¥, lowing this first trial the latency values drop sharply to around 1.25 
d log units (17.8 sec.) for trial 2. These values for the different groups 
“ on the first two trials are so nearly the same that it is difficult to Y 
a. identify the individual group curves. From trial 2 onward the de- 


cline in latent period becomes progressively less and less with each 
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TABLE I 
AveEraGE Loc Latent Pertop VALUEs AND A.D. Loc Latent PErtop VALUES FOR ACQUISITION 
TRIALS AND THE First 10 Extinction TRIALS 
Group I Group II Group III Group IV Group V 
Acquisition 
Trial . A.D. 7 .D. L A.D. L A.D. L >. 
ce | Loe | ce | Loe | ie | bog | ci | bog | rip | Log 
I 1.92 42 2:04 24 1.96 25 2.00 a7 1.97 ay 
2 1.23 22 1.28 18 1.23 17 1.18 23 1.33 22 
3 1.04 a7 92 .20 1.13 a6 1.03 35 1.04 23 
4 82 24 | 1.12 20 1.15 36 | 1.02 34 
5 79 26 1.18 31 -99 46 -90 37 
6 94 | .27 97 | .22 96 | .34 | 1.95 25 
7 95 | -37 .96 35 86 27 
8 99 44 -78 20 98 24 
9 1.10 | -44 | -79 | -35 97 | +35 
10 92 33 -79 23 84 21 
II 96 38 -76 36 74 24 
12 89 25 87 29 74 27 
13 78 35 68 16 
14 79 “44 73 19 
15 79 | -33 66 | .36 
16 83 32 59 20 
17 68 44 go 33 
18 74 037 82 21 
19 89 25 
20 81 27 
21 82 28 
22 -74 22 
23 .67 24 
24 74 | .29 
Extinction 
Trial 
I 1.03 33 89 37 89 32 72 28 75 39 
2 1.12 20 1.07 -33 -98 «33 -78 35 77 -38 
3 3.23 43 1.09 42 1.01 32 -94 41 95 34 
4 1.18 43 1.04 a7 .96 39 1.22 36 1.14 53 
5 1.31 -44 1.28 26 1.15 48 1.32 38 1.28 032 
6 1.26 39 1.20 42 1.38 54 1.40 39 27 32 
7 1.45 30 1.16 36 1.40 36 1.76 -29 1.34 .40 
8 1.40 -40 1.28 37 1.45 -44 1.46 32 1.12 .23 
9 1.33 .28 1.26 .27 1.28 45 1.34 40 1.58 .26 
Io 1.38 42 1.48 32 1.41 43 1.21 30 1.62 21 






































succeeding trial, and is marked by fluctuations from trial to trial. 
At about trial 15 the curves appear to be approaching a relatively 
steady value of approximately 0.75 log unit (5.6 sec.). 

The curve which most clearly shows the levelling off at about 
0.75 log unit is the curve for Group IV (18 trials). Group III (12 
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trials) has not reached this point by the end of its acquisition series, 
whereas Group V (24 trials) shows, between trials 16 and 17, a 
marked rise which is sustained for several trials. If the shift from a 
value of 0.59 to 0.90 log unit for this group were followed by an 
immediate return to about the former value it might be dismissed as 
a chance fluctuation involving only a single trial. However, the 
curve only gradually descends from the o.go figure at trial 17, and it 
is not until trial 22 that a value of 0.74 log unit is reached, a level 
which this group had attained on trial 11. Inspection of the data for 
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Fic. 1. Average latency values during acquisition for all five groups. Log latent period values 
obtained from 11 animals contribute to each point. 


the individual animals comprising this 24-trial group reveals that 
four of the 11 are responsible for the greater part of the increased 
average values from trial 17 onward. It is not likely that satiation 
is responsible for this rise, as it has been demonstrated that this 
factor does not affect the behavior in this situation until about five 
gm. of food have been consumed; by the 17th trial these animals had 
received only a fraction of this amount. The factor of fatigue is 
also unlikely, as preliminary work on this problem and the results of 
a previous study (5) show that rats in this experimental situation 
frequently traverse the runway 40-50 times with roughly constant 
latent period and no apparent signs of fatigue. 
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In this experiment it was possible to combine the data so as to 
furnish information upon the course of acquisition for more animals 
than the 11 comprising each group. Data on §5 rats are available 
for 3 acquisition trials, 44 for 6 trials, 33 for 12 trials, and 22 for 18 
trials. The mean log latent period values for each group are only 
slightly changed when these additional cases are added. For ex- 
ample, in Group I the mean values are 1.92, 1.23, and 1.04 log units 
for trials 1; 2, and 3 respectively. Adding the other 44 cases changes 
the values to 1.99, 1.22, and 1.03. For the remaining groups changes 
of similarly slight magnitude are obtained; only eight latent period 
values out of a possible 61 are changed more than 0.10 log unit, the 
greatest shift found being 0.21 log unit. The changes in the average 
deviations of the log latent period values are correspondingly slight. 

The data obtained when more cases are added indicate that, 
insofar as the mean values from trial to trial during acquisition are 
concerned, confidence can be placed in the results obtained from the 
II animals comprising each group. An exception of this statement 
may be necessary when the last few trials of the Group V (24 trials) 
animals are considered. Ina previous paragraph reference was made 
to the change in the course of acquisition for this group. Although 
there are no additional data for the complete course of acquisition for 
this group (i.e., all 24 trials) there are additional data from the 11 
animals of Group IV covering the first 18 trials. When only the 11 
rats of Group V are considered, the values are 0.59, 0.90, and 0.82 
for trials 16, 17, and 18 respectively. After the Group IV data are 
included so as to furnish information from 22 cases in all, the values 
become 0.71, 0.79, and 0.78. Thus, the variability in Group V 
(chiefly brought about by four aberrant cases) has resulted in too low 
a value for trial 16 and values too high at trial 17 and 18; doubling the 
number of cases tends to smooth the curve. 

In another paper (5) it has been shown that a value of about 1.61 
log units may be used as the basal value from which to compute 
changes in latent period in this and similar problems employing the 
same response and experimental procedure. This figure was ob- 
tained as the average log latent period over Io trials for a group of 
animals subjected to the same preliminary training and experimental 
routine as that of the present study except that reinforcement was 
never given. Thus, 1.61 log units is the average value which may be 
taken to represent the rat’s latent period when only the ‘exploratory’ 
drive is involved in the situation. Some conception of the magnitude 
of the change in latent period occurring during the course of acquisi- 
tion in the present experiment can be obtained by comparing this 
figure with the mean log latent period values at the final level of 
acquisition for each group. (The first trial of the extinction series 
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is taken as the final level of acquisition since this trial, insofar as the 
latent period is concerned, has not had the opportunity to be modi- 
fied by the lack of reinforcement but shows only the effect of previous 
reinforcements.) The comparison is made between the latent period 
values for each group at this first non-reinforced trial and 1.61 log 
units. For Group I the magnitude of the change is of the order of 
3.8 to 1 (1.61 log units = 40.7 sec., 1.03 log units = 10.7 sec.); for 
Group II, 4 to 1; Group III, 5.8 to 1; Group IV, 6.5 to 1; and Group V, 
7 to I. 

Statistical calculations of the data were made in order to de- 
termine the significance of the difference between mean log latent 
period values after the different amounts of reinforcement. The 
values derived from the combined data were used. The analysis 
shows that at the first trial in the extinction series the difference 
between Groups I and II (3 versus 6 trials) is at the 10-20 percent 
level of significance. The differences between Group I and the re- 
maining three groups (12, 18, and 24 trials) are all significant at the 
level of two percent or less. None of the differences between the 
other groups is significant; for example, between Groups II and III 
(6 versus 12 trials) the difference is at the 10 percent level and be- 
tween Group II and Groups IV and V (6 versus 18 and 24 trials 
respectively) at the 20 percent level. Thus 6 reinforcements do not 
significantly affect the mean log latent period as compared with 3 
reinforcements, nor do 12 as compared with 6, but 12 reinforcements 
do significantly reduce the latent period as compared with 3. Beyond 
6 reinforcements there is no statistically significant change detectable. 

Extinction. The extinction data for the five groups are plotted 
in Fig. 2. Only the first 10 trial values are shown in both Table I 
and Fig. 2, as the numbers of animals continuing to respond beyond 
10 trials rapidly diminished; in no case did all 11 animals of a group 
complete 10 extinction trials. 

The general trend in the direction of a rapid increase in latent 
period is easily seen in the curves representing the course of extinction. 
Although the curves show marked irregularities, all groups are 
responding with a considerable longer latent period by the roth trial 
than at the beginning of the extinction series. In Finger’s data (1) 
the group given the greater number of reinforced acquisition trials 
showed more rapid approach toward the criterion of extinction; the 
slope of their curve was steeper. In general, the same trend is ap- 
parent in Fig. 2. If the log latent period value of the first trial of the 
extinction series is subtracted from the averages of the gth and roth 
trials in the series the following values are obtained: Group I = 0.32 
log unit (average of trials g and 10 = 1.35 log units = 22.4 sec.; 
trial 1 = 1.03 log units = 10.7 sec.); Group II = 0.46; Group III 
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= 0.46; Group IV = 0.56; and Group V = 0.85. These figures 
indicate that the greater the number of reinforced acquisition trials, 
the steeper becomes the slope of the extinction curve; i.e., the less the 
resistance to extinction if the measure employed is the rate of ap- 
proach toward the criterion of extinction. 

Fig. 2 shows that on the fifth trial in the extinction series the 
different groups all have about the same mean log latent period value. 
Beyond this point the number of animals in each group is smaller 
(as few as seven by the roth trial for Group V) and the use of an 
average becomes questionable. The statistical calculations are 
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Fic. 2. Average latency values during extinction for all five groups. Data for 11 animals 
contribute to trials 1-4 for all groups; after the fourth trial NV is variable. The group designations 
for the curves are the same as in Fig. 1. 


therefore based upon the latent period values at the fifth trial. The 
significance of the difference between trial 1 and trial 5 in the ex- 
tinction series for Group I is at the 20-30 percent level; that for 
Group II at the 2-5 percent level; that for Group III at the 20-20 
percent level; and that for Groups IV and V at about the one percent 
level. Thus, except for Group III, as the number of acquisition 
trials increases, the significance of the difference between the first 
trial in the extinction series and some selected point later in extinc- 
tion tends to increase. 


Discussion 


The outstanding feature to appear in the acquisition data is the 
levelling off in the latent period values which occurs from about the 
12th trial onward. This is also found in several other reports which 
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have dealt with the problem of acquisition in this experimental 
situation (1, 3). In a more recent study (6) the same result was ob- 
tained when the animals were given 32 reinforced acquisition trials. 
In the section on experimental results it was noted that no statistically 
significant differences were obtained in the present experiment when 
comparisons were made between the final levels of acquisition for 
the groups receiving 6, 12, 18, and 24 trials. The difference between 
Group I (3 trials) and Group 11 (6 trials) was not significant but the 
differences between the 3-trial group and the 12-, 18-, and 24-trial 
groups were all significant. Such comparisons indicate that at some 
amount between 6 and 12 reinforcements a level of response is reached 
beyond which the addition of more reinforcement is ineffective in 
bringing about a further decrease in latent period. In other words, 
insofar as this acquisition measure is concerned the excitatory effect 
of, e.g., 9 reinforcements is just as effective as 12, 18, or 24. 

This conclusion does not mean that no effect of additional rein- 
forcement exists, but merely that this statistical analysis of the latent 
period measure fails to reveal it at the rather exacting statistical sig- 
nificance level of one percent or less. There is a trend in the direction 
of greater effectiveness of reinforcement as the number of acquisition 
trials is increased. It may be that some measure other than the 
latent period would reveal more definitely the influence of the addi- 
tional reinforcements. 

The 75-sec. inter-trial interval used in this experiment is a rate 
which falls into the category of ‘massed’ practice according to the 
results of an experiment upon the effect of varying the inter-trial 
interval (2). An hypothesis (3, 4) couched in terms of the factors of 
excitation and inhibition as they affect behavior under the conditions 
of massed practice and which can be applied to explain the flattening 
of the acquisition curve is the following: At each reinforced trial an 
increment of inhibition is added as well as an excitatory increment. 
Between trials the more ‘labile’ inhibition dies away and the longer 
the interval the more nearly is it completely dissipated before the next 
trial. With short intervals (i.e., massed practice) the inhibitory com- 
ponent is only partially dissipated from one trial to the next. The 
net result is that inhibition accumulates at such a rate relative to the 
accumulation of excitation that it effectively balances the excitatory 
effect of the latter, and the rate of acquisition approaches a constant 
value. The failure to obtain a further decrease in latent period values 
which occurs in this experiment about the 12th trial is therefore to be 
expected according to such an hypothesis. 

Another possible explanation for the levelling off in latent period 
values may be the following: At any trial after the first in the acquisi- 
tion series the behavior of the animal at the time the starting-box 
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door is opened may be assumed to be subject to these response tend- 
encies: (1) The tendency to traverse the runway toward the food box 
due both to previous reinforcement and the ‘exploratory drive.’ (2) 
The tendency to remain inside the starting box wherein reinforcement 
has just been obtained when it was in the food-box position. At 
about the 12th trial these opposed tendencies reach an equilibrium, 
so that the positive effect of the first toward evoking more and more 
prompt traversal of the runway at each succeeding trial is balanced 
by the second, which has the effect of keeping the rat in the starting 
box. The orderly decrease in the latent period is therefore no longer 
obtained and the net result is the flattening of the acquisition curve. 
The tentative nature of this explanation should be emphasized as, 
so far as is known, there are no data which allow a precise and quan- 
tified exposition of such an hypothesis. 

The outstanding feature to appear in the extinction data is that 
the slope of the extinction curves becomes steeper as the number of 
trials in the acquisition series increases. Thus the 6-trial curve is 
steeper than that for 3 trials while the curves for 18 and 24 trials are 
steeper than the other two. The curve for the 12-trial group is 
anomalous in this respect, since it parallels the curve for the 3-trial 
group. ‘The curves for 18 and 24 trials have the same slope. 

On an a priort basis it would probably be predicted that the curves 
would have a variation in slope which in general would be opposite 
to that actually obtained. That is, the curve for 3 trials would show 
the steepest slope (indicating least resistance to extinction) while for 
the groups with more acquisition trials, and therefore more reinforce- 
ment, the curves would exhibit flatter slopes. 

In an experiment similar to the present one wherein one group of 
rats was given 16 reinforced acquisition trials and another group 8, 
Finger (1) obtained a like result, in that the former group showed less 
extinction resistance than the latter. The same relationship is 
found in this study between the 6- and 3-trial groups and the 24- 
and 12-trial groups. It does not hold between the 12- and 6-trial 
groups. Of the several hypotheses which Finger considers with re- 
spect to this phenomenon, one is concerned with the exploratory 
drive. The argument involving exploratory drive postulates that 
the greater the number of trials during the acquisition series the more 
this drive is satisfied. Thus, when the experimentally acquired 
response is undergoing extinction, the animals with more trials in 
their acquisition series will show more rapid extinction because their 
behavior is primarily influenced by the reinforced tendency to traverse 
the runway and relatively less influenced by any remaining unex- 
tinguished exploratory drive. For animals with few trials in ac- 
quisition the behavior during extinction is a function of two response 
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tendencies: the excitatory effect established during reinforced train- 
ing and the remaining exploratory drive tendency; therefore these 
animals might be expected to show less rapid extinction. 

_ It is now known (5) that animals will respond for an average of 16 
times in this experimental situation when no food reinforcement is 
present. There is thus no question but that the exploratory drive 
could still have been present in the 3-, 6-, and 12-trial groups at the 
end of their acquisition series. It has presumably become extin- 
guished in the 18- and 24-trial groups. (This is true when extinc- 
tion is carried to the criterion of three min. of non-response, but its 
presence has been demonstrated up to an average of 28 trials when a 
five-min. criterion was used.) From about the fourth trial onward in 
the non-reinforced situation, the exploratory drive remains approxi- 
mately constant at the previously mentioned value of 1.61 log units. 
When these facts are applied to the data of the present experiment 
it means that insofar as we have any measure of the exploratory drive, 
it exists in all the groups up to about 16 trials and to the same magni- 
tude in the 6 and 12 trial groups at the end of their acquisition series. 
Thus, the drive to explore the apparatus can be invoked to help 
account for the differences found in the extinction data between the 
3-trial group and the other groups and between the 18- and 24-trial 
groups and the 12-trial group. It will not explain the differences 
between the groups having received 12, 18, and 24 trials and the 
6-trial group. 

Another aspect of the hypothesis employing the interplay of 
excitation and inhibition which was used to give a possible reason for 
the levelling of the acquisition curve may be used to explain the 
results found in the extinction data. Extinction, according to this 
view, consists in both the ‘draining off’ of excitation by repeated 
non-reinforced elicitation of the acquired response and the -active 
suppression of excitation by an inhibitory effect. With respect to 
the extinction phenomena under discussion this explanation would 
apply as follows: At the final level of acquisition for the 12-, 18-, and 
24-trial groups the amount of inhibition relative to the amount of 
excitation is such that the response time is approximately constant. 
This indicates that the inhibitory effect is the dominant factor in the 
situation. If we make the reasonable assumption that its rate of 
dissipation is proportional to the amount of inhibition present, the 
more rapid extinction of the groups with more acquisition trials is a 
necessary consequence. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


1. Five groups of 11 rats each were given 3, 6, 12, 18, and 24 
reinforced acquisition trials in an experimental situation requiring 
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them to leave a starting box, traverse a short runway, and enter a 
food box. The measure of behavior employed was the latent period 
of response, i.e., the time elapsing between the opening of the starting- 
box door and the crossing of a mark on the runway four in. in front 
of the door. A series of extinction trials was begun immediately 
after the last acquisition trial. Curves for the acquisition and extinc- 
tion data of all groups are presented. In these figures the logarithm 
of the latent period (in sec.) is plotted as a function of the number 
of trials. 

2. In the acquisition data statistically significant differences (at 
the level of two percent or better) were found between the group 
having 3 trials and those having 12, 18, and 24 trials. None of the 
other group differences is significant at this level, although there is a 
trend in the data showing that the greater the number acquisition 
trials the shorter the latent period at the final level of acquisition. 

3. In the extinction data the most noticeable feature was that, 
in general, the slope of the extinction curve became steeper the greater 
the number of acquisition trials. Thus, it would appear that the 
greater the amount of reinforcement the less the resistance to ex- 
tinction. 

4. The results are discussed in the light of some possible explana- 
tions regarding behavior in this experimental situation. 


(Manuscript received February 23, 1944) 
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GUTHRIE’S THEORY OF LEARNING: 
A SECOND EXPERIMENT 


BY JOHN P. SEWARD, JANE B. DILL, AND MILDRED A. HOLLAND 


Connecticut College 


PROBLEM 


According to Guthrie, in a trial-and-error situation each response 
becomes associated with the stimuli active at the time. At the same 
time it dissociates the preceding response from those stimuli. But 
the successful response removes the disturbing stimuli from the situa- 
tion and therefore cannot be dissociated from them by any subsequent 
reaction. The successful response is selected, not because it is 
followed by reward, but simply because it comes last (6). 

Guthrie’s theory is especially welcome to those who have difficulty 
in fitting the concepts of ‘effect’ and ‘reinforcement’ into their 
scheme of things. It offers a convenient way to avoid the clumsy 
notion of a connection being somehow strengthened by a subse- 
quent event quite different in kind.!. The senior author has already 
relied on it heavily in attempting to formulate a theory of maze dis- 
crimination (18). It therefore becomes a matter of some moment to 
provide Guthrie’s finality theory with empirical support. 

In a previous experiment to this end (17) the senior author at- 
tempted to compare the effect of food-reward on the strength of a 
response with that of finality alone. Two groups of hungry rats 
were placed in a bar-pressing set-up. Upon pressing the bar one 
group was rewarded by food, the other was merely removed from the 
box. Both groups showed some learning, the former more than the 
latter. But the appearance of anticipatory responses in both groups 
suggested two things. First, Guthrie’s description of selective learn- 
ing was probably oversimplified; and secondly, the experiment had 
failed to isolate the factor of finality. 

The present study represents another attempt to provide a crucial 
test of the finality theory. In this case the approach was quite 
different. Instead of testing its applicability to trial-and-error learn- 
ing, we took our departure from the proposition that when a response 
is associated with a stimulus, any previous response to that stimulus 

1 Previous reference to this aspect of Guthrie’s doctrine as the finality theory of reinforcement 
(17) was, strictly speaking, inaccurate. Guthrie himself uses the term ‘reinforcement’ correctly 


in connection with the function of emotion (8). To explain selection in trial-and-error learning 
he considers the concept unnecessary. 
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is dissociated from it. The deduction follows that if a stimulus 
evokes first one and then another response, other things being equal, 
it will thereafter tend to arouse the second response rather than the 
first. 

Evidence bearing directly on this deduction is surprisingly scarce. 
Experiments on negative transfer and retroactive inhibition fre- 
quently involve learning two different responses to the same stimulus 
(14), but they seldom if ever provide a measure of the relative 
strengths of the two responses after equal practice. Studies of 
habit reversal (1, 3, 5, 9, 13, 21), which constitute a special case of the 
negative transfer experiment, are on the whole open to the same objec- 
tion and prove to be hopelessly equivocal with respect to our problem. 
More pertinent is the experiment of Kellogg and Wolf (12), who, 
working with dogs, made a buzzer the conditioned stimulus to re- 
traction first of the right forepaw, then of the left. In spite of much 
longer training on the first CR, retention tests after one to six months 
consistently evoked the second. The authors concluded that “‘the 
movements most recently conditioned will be the movements re- 
produced after an interval,” a conclusion clearly in line with the 
theorem here under consideration. As the authors suggested, how- 
ever, successive conditioning usually involves extinction of the first 
CR along with setting up the second. Indeed, when it does not, 
as in ‘ambiguous conditioning,’ both CRs are typically retained. 
Until extinction itself has been proved to consist of the displacement 
of one response by another (10), we are guilty of begging the question 
if we invoke it as evidence. 

The one experiment most closely resembling ours is Calkins’s 1896 
study of the conditions of association (4). Her purpose was to 
measure the relative effectiveness of frequency, recency, primacy, and 
vividness. She presented a series of color-number pairs within which 
one color was paired with two numbers, one ‘normal,’ the other em- 
phasized by one of the above-mentioned factors. In a retention 
test immediately following, she presented the colors in a changed 
order and determined the percentage of times each of the two alterna- 
tive responses was recalled. Of greatest interest to us were her data 
on primacy and recency. With visual presentation, for example, 
when one of the two numbers came first in the series it was recalled 
in 36.5 percent of cases, as compared with 29.5 percent for the 
‘normal’ response. When one of the two numbers came last the 
corresponding figures were 53.7 percent and 25.7 percent. From 
these and other data Calkins concluded that recency was much more 
effective than primacy under these conditions. 

At first glance Calkins’s findings appear to bear out Guthrie’s 
theorem. Closer inspection shows that they do so only indirectly 
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if at all. For Calkins was concerned with firstness and lastness— 
as compared with middleness—in a series, while Guthrie’s theorem 
concerns the firstness and lastness of the two responses solely with 
respect to each other. To measure the influence of this factor, that 
of the former—intraserial position—must be held constant. 

The present experiment was therefore devised to measure the 
relative strengths of the first and second responses to a stimulus. 


MeEtTHOD 


The process of measurement involved essentially three steps: (1) associating S with Rx, (2) 
associating S with Rg, (3) presenting S and measuring the relative tendencies for Ri and Rg to 
occur. Our problem also presented four conditions which had to be met: 


1. The two responses must be equally rewarded. 

2. The two responses must be equally strong before the experiment, 

3. The two responses must be equally easy to learn and recall. 

4. Some learning must take place, but not enough so that both responses can be recalled as 
correct and a deliberate choice made between them. 


To meet these requirements a memory experiment was devised in the form of a serial multiple 
choice test. Within the series one stimulus was presented twice, each time paired with a different 
response. In the recall test this stimulus was given just once to determine whether the first or 
second response would be made. 

S was seated at a table before a row of 12 push-buttons. In an upright panel facing him was 
a rectangular window 4 in. X 2} in. and below it a small round opening. S’s instructions were 
essentially as follows: 

“You will be shown a series of colored cards in the upper window. For each color you are to 
press buttons until you find the one which turns on the light in the round opening. The buttons 
do not have to be pressed in any particular order. This is a memory experiment.” 

Ten colored papers of the Milton Bradley series were exposed once each, long enough for S 
to find the correct button. Before each exposure E put the button in circuit by a selector switch. 
Without informing S, one color was presented twice, once in the fifth position and again in the 
eighth, making 11 exposures altogether. After an interval of approximately five min. S was 
instructed as follows: 

“Now you will be shown the same colors in a different order and will be given six chances to 
find the correct button for each one.” 

E then presented the 1o colors and recorded each button pressed by S. During the test 
the two buttons which had been paired with the repeated color were connected so that either one 
would operate the light. 

The colors in order (Milton Bradley designations), with the corresponding buttons numbered 
from S’s left to right, were as follows: 


Presentation Test 

Color Button Color 
I 10 1. B (t2) 
2. RV (s1)* 12 2. RV (s1) 
3 3 3. OR 
4. B (t2)* II 4. GY. 
5 sors 5. B (sr) 
6. B (s1) 4 6. V (t2) 
7. OR 2 7.G 
8. BG 8ors 8. RO 
9. G I g. O (tz) 
10. O (tz) 6 10. BG 
11. V (tz) 7 


* s—shade; t—tint. 
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How did this procedure control the factors mentioned in the four conditions outlined above? 
The first condition, that the two responses be equally rewarded, was met at least partially by 
having both responses turn on the light. How adequately rewards as a whole were equated, 
however, will be taken up again below. (See Results.) 

The second factor, the relative initial strengths of the two responses, was controlled by divid- 
ing the Ss into two groups. In one group the first correct response to BG was button 5 and the 
second was button 8; in the other group the order of the two buttons was reversed. These buttons 
were chosen as symmetrically placed in the row of 12 and presumably not too easy to identify. 
The effect of any preference for one—say No. 8, on the right—was nullified when the groups were 
combined. 

The third factor, the relative ease of learning and recalling the first and second responses, 
was a function of intraserial position. The fifth and eighth positions in order of presentation were 
chosen as presumably of about equal difficulty (14). To confirm this presumption, however, a 
control group was run through the same procedure except that instead of repeating the fifth 
color in position 8 a new color was introduced at that point. Further, the control group was 
divided in order to counteract inequalities either in stimuli or responses. In one half, the fifth 
and eighth S-R pairs of the presentation series were BG-5 and Bk-8; in the other half, they were 
Bk-8 and BG-s, respectively. The fifth and eighth colors appeared in the eighth and eleventh 
positions, respectively, on the test. The control group thus provided a measure of the relative 
ease of learning at the two critical positions in the series when the stimuli were not identical. 
In a further attempt to minimize inequality of recall due to serial position, a five-min. interval 
was introduced before the test and the critical stimulus was placed last in the test series. These 
measures were aimed to provide enough time for unequal perseverations to subside. 

The fourth condition, that the two responses should be learned but not clearly discriminated, 
was responsible for the form of the experiment. All the other colors and buttons merely served 
to increase the difficulty of learning and to disguise the fact that two responses had actually been 
associated with the same stimulus. To discover how successfully the second objective had been 
achieved, each S was questioned at the close of the experiment. He was first asked: 


1. “In the first series, did you notice if any color was repeated? If so, which?” 

If the correct color was identified, he was then asked: 

2. “When it appeared the second time, did you recall the button that had been correct 
before?” 

3. “When it appeared on the test did you recall both responses? If so, on what basis did 
you make your choice?” 

The Ss were 170 women college students, 55 in each of the two experimental groups and 60 
in the control group. 


RESULTS 


The crucial question is: When the repeated color appeared on the 
test, how many Ss responded by pressing the button which had been 
correct the first time and how many by the second? The results on 
this point are summarized below: 


Number of Ss making first response: 58 
Number of Ss making second response: 42 
Number of Ss making neither response: fe) 


‘These results fail to confirm our expectation, derived from the 
finality theory, that the last response to a stimulus should be pre- 
ferred. If anything, there appears to be a tendency in the opposite 
direction. This tendency is not statistically reliable. Disregarding 
the 10 Ss who failed to make either response, we find that our ob- 
tained percentages deviate from chance by a ratio of 1.6, which is 
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significant only at the 10 percent level of confidence. But even a 
chance distribution is negative to our hypothesis. 

Before rejecting the hypothesis let us examine other possible 
interpretations. First, if the fifth response of the series were easier 
to learn than the eighth, this fact might mask the finality effect. It 
was to check such a possibility that we introduced the control group, 
with the following results: 

Percent of control Ss making correct response to 5th stimulus: 78 
Percent of control Ss making correct response to 8th stimulus: 80 
Evidently serial position cannot be held accountable for our results. 

As a second possibility, chance results might simply indicate the 
absence of learning. If, in our zeal to complicate the situation, we 
had prevented our Ss from associating either response with the stimu- 
lus to a measurable degree, the experiment would have failed as a test 
of any theory. We are therefore compelled to furnish proof that 
learning actually took place at the critical points in the series. It 
will be recalled that Ss were allowed to try six buttons in response to 
each color on the test. Fortunately a record was kept of all test 
responses by each S._ It was therefore possible to find the number of 
Ss taking one, two, three, or more trials to find the correct button and 
to compare the distribution with that to be expected by chance. 
The results for the critical stimulus are shown in Table I. The ob- 


TABLE I 


Frequency DistrisuTion oF Ss Accorpinc To NuMBER OF TRIALS TAKEN ON 
Test To Press Butron 5 or 8, AS OBTAINED AND AS EXPECTED BY CHANCE 














Number of Trials 
I 2 3 4 5 6 >6 Total 
ees | 25 22 21 4 4 10 110 
Pepected..........00) 18:3 16.7 15.0 13.3 <7 10.0 25.0 IIo 
































x2 = 31.3. 


tained distribution is decidedly skewed toward the smaller numbers 
of trials, showing a performance superior to chance expectation. 
The x? of 31.3 shows this difference to be completely dependable. 

It may still be objected that better-than-chance performance does 
not necessarily indicate learning. For the repeated stimulus, it will 
be recalled, was reserved till the end of the test series. By that time 
a number of buttons would have been ‘eliminated,’ thus narrowing 
the range of choice to something considerably less than 12. Such a 
factor may indeed have operated. If it were the only one it should 
appear in the form of a gradual improvement in performance from 
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beginning to end of the test series, starting approximately at a chance 
level. Such a gradient should be reflected in the percentage of Ss 
responding correctly to successive stimuli. These are presented in 
Table II. Inspection of the table shows that except for the extreme 














Taste II 
PERCENTAGE OF Ss RESPONDING CorrECTLY To SuccEssIvVE STIMULI ON TEST 
Order of Stimuli 
Group 
I 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 Ir 
Experimental | 58 86 78 82 66 82 79 69 94 
Control......] 65 78 77 78 73 77 68 78 62 82 80 






































positions no gradient appears. Moreover, with few exceptions, all 
the percentages are significantly above the 50 percent to be expected 
by chance.? It is unlikely, then, that the elimination process played 
a preponderant role in the Ss’ performance. 

The evidence suggests strongly that some learning took place. 
But there is still a third possibility; namely, that too much learning 
might also defeat the purpose of the experiment. If some Ss were 
aware of the repeated color and recalled both responses, they might 
be able to offset the associative factors by deliberate choice. To 
investigate this possibility we analyzed the replies to the questions 
asked at the close of each session. Of 108 Ss (two were not ques- 
tioned), 40 thought that BG had been repeated in the presentation; 
the other 68 did not realize it. Of the 40 who recognized BG the 
second time, 24 failed to notice that the correct buttons were differ- 
ent; II were aware of the difference but unable to recall both re- 
sponses; only three made a deliberate choice. Of these, two chose the 
first response and one chose the second.’ Obviously the results can- 
not be attributed to over-learning. 

A fourth possibility was revealed when we raised again the prob- 
lem of equality of reward and realized that the consequences of the 
two competing associations were not completely controlled. As 
already pointed out, both responses to BG were rewarded once by 
the appearance of the light. But whether or not one was made 
without being rewarded, when the other was correct, was left uncon- 
trolled and unrecorded. Theoretically such an occurrence may have 
weakened the tendency to make that response to that stimulus just as 
being rewarded may have strengthened it. Whether it occurred more 


2 For the experimental group 60 percent represents a deviation significant at the 1 percent 
level; for the control group, 66 percent. 
3 The two remaining Ss were unclassified. 
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frequently in connection with the first or the second response is un- 
known. Two opposite assumptions are conceivable. (1) On the 
one hand, it seems reasonable to suppose that the first response would 
be more often unrewarded than the second. For after the fifth 
button, say, had been established as the correct response to BG, it 
should be more likely to be pressed when BG appeared again. This 
supposition applies particularly to the Ss who recognized the color. 
(2) On the other hand, if BG was not recognized, S’s mental set to 
avoid buttons already ‘used up’ would tend to keep him from making 
the same response again. In such cases the first response would be 
less often unrewarded than the second. 

A rough check on these two assumptions is available in our data. 
As to the first: of the 40 Ss who recognized BG as repeated, two failed 
to make either correct response; the other 38 were equally divided 
between the first and the second. In these cases inequality of re- 
ward should have favored the second response. As to the second 
assumption: of the 62 Ss who did not recognize BG and who responded 
correctly on the test, 63 percent made the first response and 37 per- 
cent made the second. These percentages deviate from chance by a 
ratio of 2.03, which is significant at the 5 percent level of confidence. 
To this extent the assumption is upheld. Such arguments, of course, 
cannot take the place of data on the actual numbers of unrewarded 
responses in these groups. 

Instead of accepting the last-named factor as responsible for our 
results, we prefer to suggest still a fifth interpretation. Our Ss, it 
will be recalled, had to pick out the correct one (or two) from 12 
buttons in response to each of 10 colors. This task involved the 
discrimination of both colors and buttons from one another. In one 
presentation the Ss, for the most part, had reached a stage at which 
neither stimulus- nor response-discrimination was complete. On the 
stimulus side, some Ss reported that other colors than BG seemed to 
have been repeated. On the response side, Table I shows that dis- 
crimination was by no means perfect. It was noticed that the two 
ends of the row of buttons were occasionally confused. S, for ex- 
ample, would try first the second from the left and then the second 
from the right. As noted above, most of the Ss did not discriminate 
between the two critical responses. It seems likely, then, that but- 
tons 5 and 8, chosen for their difficulty and equality, were so well 
chosen as to be practically equivalent. The principle of response 
generalization seems applicable here, according to which a stimulus 
becomes connected not only with the particular reaction made but 
with other related reactions (14, p. 421). In the present case BG, on 
its first appearance, would become associated with the correct button, 
say 5, and to some extent with other buttons, among them 8. On 
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its second appearance its association with 8 would be strengthened 
and at the same time the connection with 5 would be confirmed. 
Such a process of mutual reinforcement would tend to equalize the 
two connections, thus explaining why neither first nor second response 
had a clear advantage over the other. Its relation to Guthrie’s 
theory will be indicated below. 


Discussion 


When a theorem is upheld by experiment, that theorem and all 
those propositions from which it was (or could have been) derived 
receive some measure of empirical support. At the same time the 
probability of all predictions based on the theorem is increased. 
When a theorem is experimentally refuted, however, the implications 
are not so far-reaching. The fault may lie in any of the postulates 
and theorems giving rise to the one in question but is not equally 
shared by all. Similarly, not all deductions from the theorem are 
weakened, but only those which cannot be otherwise derived. When 
an experiment yields negative results it therefore becomes especially 
important to determine the exact point of weakness in the theoretical 
foundations and the degree to which the superstructure is imperiled. 

In the present case, for example, we have failed to confirm a 
prediction based on Guthrie’s principles of learning. If we grant that 
the experimental conditions constituted a fair test of the prediction, 
is our confidence in his whole approach necessarily shaken? If not, 
where does the weakness lie? And to what extent do further deriva- 
tions, such as his interpretation of selective learning, suffer? 

In answering such questions it is a distinct advantage if the theory 
in question is presented as a logical system. Guthrie has recently set 
forth some of the basic assumptions underlying his position and 
drawn from them a number of deductions (6). His argument, how- 
ever, emphasized the fixation of movements and included the selection 
of the successful response only in a somewhat incidental manner. 


“This prediction of a repetition in movement is complicated 
by another consideration. If... the cat establishes a second 
association with some repeated situation, and is led (through 
fatigue or refractoriness or pain or other cause) to respond differ- 
ently, this will become its new response in that situation and there 
is evident a short-circuiting in its behavior” (6, p. 143). 


This difference in emphasis was no doubt unintentional, since 
elsewhere in the same article Guthrie was most explicit in dealing with 
the function of the successful movement. We feel justified, there- 
fore, in the interest of simplicity, in attempting a rudimentary recast- 
ing of that portion of his theory which is most relevant to our problem: 
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Definition 1: A stimulus which tends to arouse a response is said 
to condition that response. 

Definition 2: A stimulus which tends to prevent a response is 
said to inhibit that response. 

Definition 3: A persistent stimulus situation which keeps an 
organism disturbed and excited is known as a problem. 


“Problems are persistent stimulus situations of such a nature 
that they keep the animal or person disturbed and excited . . .” 
(7, p- 96). 


Definition 4: A response which removes a problem is known as a 
successful response. 


*“*. . . A successful act may be defined as an act that termi- 


nates the persisting stimulation responsible for activity and ex- 
citement”’ (6, p. 140). 


Postulate 1: “Stimuli which are acting at the time of a response 
become conditioners of that response” (8, p. 66). 

Postulate 2: In becoming conditioners of a second response stimuli 
become inhibitors of the first. 


**A stimulus which has in the past contributed to one set of 
movements may cease to do this and may act as an inhibitor of 
such movements when it has been associated with another re- 
sponse”’ (8, p. 69). 


Theorem 1: A stimulus which is acting while two or more responses 
are made will, on its recurrence, condition only the final response. 


“‘It can be reasonably argued that of two responses associated 
with a given substitute stimulus the second is always the one 
conditioned by that stimulus” (8, p. 97). 

“‘(In) simple conditioning . . . the last conditioning probably 
always prevails” (8, p. 102). 


The theorem can be seen to follow directly from Definitions 1 and 2 
and Postulates 1 and 2. 


Corollary 1: A recurring problem will condition the successful 
response. 


“The next time that the disturbers are present they will tend 
to call out, by virtue of their last association, the act that re- 
moved them” (7, p. 98). 


The corollary follows from Theorem 1 and Definitions 3 and 4. 

The present experiment was designed to test Theorem 1 above. 
It failed to confirm it. What are the implications of this failure for 
the antecedent postulates and for the consequent corollary? 
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Of the two postulates doubt is cast on the second rather than the 
first. For the first postulate may stand regardless of Theorem 1, 
whereas, if the second one holds, the theorem must follow. If, then, 
we grant that Postulate 2 cannot be accepted as it stands, we must 
next consider what revision is called for. 

From the most conservative standpoint, the postulate is simply too 
general in scope. It is possible that under certain conditions stimuli 
to a later response are detached from an earlier one, while in other 
circumstances, including those of our experiment, they are not. 
What are the chief differences between our experimental conditions 
and those of the typical problem situations which Guthrie describes? 
One difference is in the temporal succession of responses. In our 
experiment the two responses to BG were separated by two other 
responses to other stimuli, whereas in typical trial-and-error behavior 
one movement follows on the heels of another. Possibly the dissocia- 
tion of S—R, called for by the postulate depends on the closeness with 
which it is followed by S-Re. Again, it is possible that this depend- 
ence itself may be derived from another requirement; namely, Ru, 
to be inhibited, must be at least incipiently aroused at the time R, 
is made. In our experiment, it will be recalled, the entire difference 
in favor of the first response was confined to those Ss who did not 
recognize the stimulus on its second exposure and who were therefore 
less likely than the others to repeat the first response. 

Another possible limitation to the validity of Postulate 2 lies in 
the discriminability of the responses involved. It was suggested 
above that the failure of our experiment to produce inhibition of Ri 
by Rez might be due to the equivalence of the two responses. If two 
more sharply differentiated reactions had been chosen one might have 
displaced the other. The grounds for such a deduction must be 
sought outside of Guthrie’s theory. They may be found in the prin- 
ciple of response generalization previously cited. This principle 
represents one attempt to explain how organisms appear to learn acts 
rather than specific movements. In the article referred to (6), 
Guthrie came to grips with the same problem. He held that the 
variety of movements by which an act may be performed is to be 
understood in terms of the variety of stimulus combinations to which 
particular movements have been conditioned. Yet his whole argu- 
ment implies that when a stimulus element enters into a new com- 
bination and arouses a new response it thereby becomes detached 
from any previously associated reaction. There is nothing to sug- 
gest that the dissociation is more or less complete according to whether 
the new response is more or less dissimilar to the old. Guthrie’s 
all-or-nothing conception of conditioning is thus directly opposed to 
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the concept of response generalization. Here is a nice problem for 
the experimentalist.‘ 

Let us now examine the implications of our negative findings for 
Corollary 1. As stated above, the corollary affirms that a recurring 
problem will condition the successful response. It is obvious that by 
refuting its antecedent theorem we have not refuted the corollary 
itself. All we have done is to obstruct this particular mode of de- 
riving it. But Guthrie’s theory is, in our opinion, the most successful 
attempt to explain selective learning solely on the basis of associa- 
tive principles. To what extent are we now forced to abandon 
Guthrie’s approach to the problem of selection and with it, perhaps, 
the associative approach in general? 

The answer depends to a large extent on the final status of Postu- 
late 2. If under certain conditions the postulate stands, in which 
case Theorem I automatically follows, and if those conditions are 
found to characterize typical problem situations, the corollary can 
still be derived. Meanwhile it is worth noting that in typical prob- 
lem situations the principles invoked by Guthrie should operate much 
more effectively than in the present experiment. In this study, by 
concentrating on one specific stimulus, BG, buried in the midst of a 
sequence, we left both responses subject to a large amount of dissocia- 
tion by the remainder of the series. Besides the colors the Ss were 
reacting to other stimuli which persisted throughout, e.g., the panel, 
the row of pushbuttons, the task set by the instructions. To all of 
these the final response of the series should, according to Guthrie, 
remain conditioned. There is some empirical evidence that, in a 
similar situation, it does. When Ss are allowed to recall nonsense 
syllables in any order and recalls are plotted against serial position, 
the curve rises steeply toward the end of the list (16, 20). It even 
reminds one of the gradients of reinforcement published by other 
writers (II, 15, 19). We suggest that this similarity is more than 
coincidental. Welch and Burnett (20) gave their Ss a task quite 
analogous, in certain essential respects, to that which Thorndike— 
and Guthrie—gave their cats. 


SUMMARY 


An experiment was designed to test Guthrie’s assertion that when 
a series of responses is made to a stimulus only the final response 
remains conditioned to it. Ss were shown a series of colors and were 
given the task of finding the correct button in response toeach. One 


‘In an experiment on transfer of training using lists of paired associates, Bruce (2) found that 
when the stimulus syllables of the two lists were identical there was some negative transfer if the 
response syllables were different, none if they were similar. The same technique expanded to 
test retroactive inhibition under these conditions should yield data bearing on the point at issue. 
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color was shown twice paired with different buttons. In a recall test 
the stimuli were presented in changed order to determine whether the 
first or second response to the repeated color was more likely to occur. 

The first response was more frequent than the second. For the 
group as a whole the difference was not statistically dependable; 
for that portion of the group who did not recognize the color on its 
second appearance the difference was significant at the 5 percent 
level of confidence. 

It was shown that the results could not be attributed to: (1) intra- 
serial position, (2) absence of learning, (3) overlearning. An inter- 
pretation was suggested in terms of response generalization. 

It was pointed out that these findings challenge the general 
validity of Guthrie’s proposition and call for an examination of the 
conditions under which it does or does not hold good. 


(Manuscript received February 12, 1944) 
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THE PROBLEM OF STIMULATION DEAFNESS.* 


I. COCHLEAR IMPAIRMENT AS A FUNCTION 
OF TONAL FREQUENCY 


BY ERNEST GLEN WEVER AND KENDON R. SMITH 


Princeton University 


The problem of stimulation deafness arose in the field of clinical 
otology in consideration of the effects upon the ear of exposure to 
intense sounds. Investigation in this field soon turned to laboratory 
animals because with them the traumatic changes may be produced 
deliberately and under experimental control. For a review of work 
on this problem up to 1935 the reader is referred to an article by 
Kemp (1). 

The present experiment is one of a series on the problem of stimu- 
lation deafness, with emphasis upon quantitative measurements of the 
exposure tone and the resulting changes of sensitivity, and with 
consideration also of the nature of individual differences in sus- 
ceptibility to injury. This report deals with the relation to tonal 
frequency. 

Three stimulating frequencies were used, 300, 1000, and 5000 
cycles per sec., and their effects upon sensitivity studied for various 
tones throughout the auditory range from 100 to 10,000 cycles. 
Guinea pigs were used as subjects, and the electrical response of the 
cochlea was employed to indicate the action of the acoustic mechanism. 


PROCEDURE 


The animals were anesthetized with Urethane, and after the auditory bulla was opened a 
silver foil electrode was placed in contact with the round window membrane. An inactive elec- 
trode was inserted beneath the skin at the site of the incision. The cochlear potentials were led 
through an amplifier to a General Radio Type 736-A wave analyzer, used as a selective voltmeter. 

The stimuli were pure tones from a loudspeaker. The speaker, of a type designed to operate 
into a horn, was coupled to a tube of one in. diameter, and this tube was stepped down to a glass 
tube small enough to fit into the external meatus of the ear, where it was securely tied. This 
‘closed tube’ system produced sounds of high intensity with minimum distortion. It had one 
drawback, however: acoustic damping was small, and variations in the closeness of fit between 
tube and meatus introduced significant variations in output. Hence it was necessary to calibrate 
the system for each ear studied. 

The sensitivity of the ear was first determined for each of 13 or more tones throughout the 
tange from 100 to 10,000 cycles, by adjusting the intensity of each tone until a standard response 
(usually of 10 microvolts) was obtained. Thereupon the ear was injured by exposing it to a tone 
of high intensity for four min. After this exposure, the sensitivity was again determined with 
the same range of tones as before, in order to assess the damage that had been done. Altogether, 


* This investigation was supported by a grant from the John and Mary R. Markle Fund. 
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31 ears were studied: 11 ears with an exposure tone of 300 cycles, 8 ears with 1000 cycles, and 12 
ears with 5000 cycles. The sound pressure was 1000 dynes per sq. cm. for each of these exposure 
tones. 


RESULTS 


After exposure to a tone of the extreme intensity employed in 
this experiment, all animals showed a loss of sensitivity throughout 
the auditory range. However, the amount of the impairment varied 
greatly in different ears. Fig. 1 presents some of the results obtained 
with an exposure tone of 300 cycles. 
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Fic. 1. Injury resulting from exposure to 300 cycles. 


In this figure the abscissa represents tonal frequency, and the 
ordinate shows loss of cochlear response in decibels. The line for 
zero loss indicates the normal sensitivity initially observed, and the 
distance of a given curve below this line represents the degree of 
impairment suffered in consequence of the exposure. Curves are 
given for three different ears, the numbers of which are shown on the 
right. These curves were chosen to indicate the range of individual 
differences found. The uppermost curve, for ear No. 478 L, repre- 
sents the smallest impairment found among the 11 ears of this group, 
while the lowermost curve represents the largest impairment in this 
group. The remaining curve shows an intermediate degree of im- 
pairment, a degree more typical of the group. _ 

The range of the impairments is striking. The losses extend from 
an average of 2.2 db. for No. 478 L to the enormous amount indicated 
for No. 465 L, which averages 70 db. and in the upper range ap- 
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proaches 80 db. In the more typical case of No. 481 L the losses are 
of the order of 20 db. 

The impairment is fairly uniform throughout the range studied for 
the two upper curves, but for the lower curve the effect increases with 
frequency up to 5000 cycles. It is especially to be noted that there 
is no sign of a selective effect in the region of the exposure tone. 
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Fic. 2. Injury resulting from exposure to 1000 cycles. 











Fig. 2 shows similar results obtained with an exposure tone of 
1000 cycles. Again the uppermost curve represents the smallest 
impairment, the lowermost curve the largest impairment, and the 
middle curve a more typical amount. As before, the losses are gen- 
eral, and show no specific relation to the frequency of the exposure 
tone. The range of individual variations is somewhat less than that 
of the first group, but the average impairment is similar in amount. 
The lowermost curve shows the most marked effects in the region of 
the medium high frequencies. 

Fig. 3 shows results for an injury tone of 5000 cycles, again 
for three ears which represent the range of impairments found. The 
individual variations are still smaller for this group than for 1000 
cycles. For the lowermost curve the effects are noticeably less in the 
high frequency region than for the two lower exposure tones. 

A comparison of the effects obtained for the three exposure tones 
is facilitated by Fig. 4, which contains curves representing averages 
for the three groups. Here the labels on the curves designate the 
exposure tone used. The number of animals in each group is limited, 
and as already indicated the range of individual differences is large, 
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Fic. 3. Injury resulting from exposure to 5000 cycles. 


so that too great emphasis should not be placed upon minor variations 
in these curves. However, it is clear that in general the curves are 
much alike. There is perhaps a significantly greater effect for 300 
cycles in the high-frequency range, but other differences among the 
curves do not appear significant. 

Since the curves for the three groups are similar, and the losses 
of sensitivity are not specific in respect to frequency, it is permis- 
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sible to combine the observations for the various test frequencies to 
obtain an overall measure of the effects of injury. "The mean loss was 
computed for each ear by averaging the changes over the frequency 
range. From these values the group means were obtained, and are 
given in Table I, together with the mean variations from the mean. 


TABLE I 








Exposure Average Mean 
Frequency Loss (db.) Variation (db.) 





28.9 
23.4 
23.0 














Here it appears that the mean loss was the same for the 1000 and 
5000 cycle groups, while it was about six db. greater for the 300 
cycle group. However, since six db. is small with respect to the 
mean variations, this difference can hardly be regarded as significant. 
The mean variation is greatest for the 300 cycle group, and progres- 
sively smaller for the other two groups. 


Discussion 


In his review of experiments in this field, Kemp noted that clear 


losses of sensitivity had been obtained on stimulation with tones 
only within the frequency region of 1000 to 3000 cycles. That range 
is extended by the results reported here, and by other observations 
made in this laboratory. Our experiments show that injury may 
result from stimulation with any tone from 100 to 10,000 cycles, 
if the intensity is sufficiently great. It seems that the limits in the 
earlier experiments arose from limitations of the means employed 
for generating the sounds. 

It would appear reasonable that the degree of injury suffered in 
overstimulation is related to the sensitivity of the ear to the exposure 
tone. On the other hand, this relation need not be a simple one. 

In the present experiments our measure of the sensitivity is the 
magnitude of cochlear potentials, and the intimacy of the relation 
that can be shown between sensitivity and injury will depend upon 
the place of origin of the injury with respect to the origin of the coch- 
lear response. If the injury process concerned some more peripheral 
structure, like the drum or ossicles, it could easily happen that tones 
different in frequency but equal as regards physical intensity and 
aural sensitivity could produce widely different degrees of injury. 
Equal over-all sensitivity would not insure that the drum or other 
peripheral structure would be equally acted upon. A closer relation 
would be expected if the injury arose late in the series of events from 
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stimulus to cochlear response. We know in the present instance, from 
histological study, that it is the organ of Corti that suffers disruption 
from overstimulation, and many considerations point to the sensory 
cells of this organ as the source of cochlear potentials (2). This 
close structural association supports our expectation of a correlation 
between sensitivity and injury. 

In examining the results for evidence of this correlation we need 
to consider both the group data, where the effects of three different 
frequencies are compared, and the ears within each group, where 
individual variations appear for single frequencies. 

Typically, the sensitivity function for the guinea pig ear shows, 
at low levels of stimulation, a maximum of sensitivity in the region 
of 600 cycles, then a marked decline, and then a secondary maximum 
around 5000 cycles. At high levels, however, the function flattens, 
and the sensitivity becomes remarkably uniform throughout the 
range from 200 to 10,000 cycles. At the three exposure frequencies 
used in the present experiment the sensitivity on the average is 
nearly the same, at high and low levels alike. Therefore the generally 
similar injury obtained for the three groups is the expected result. 

On the other hand, a close correlation is not found between in- 
jury and sensitivity for the individual ears. The rank-order correla- 
tion coefficients are 0.45 for the 300 cycle group, 0.02 for the 1000 
cycle group, and 0.05 for the 5000 cycle group. Only in the first of 
these groups is there even a moderate tendency for the more sensitive 
ears to suffer the larger injuries. 

This result is surprising, for at least a small positive correlation 
ought to appear if the sensitivity reflects the efficiency of transmis- 
sion of the sound energy to the inner ear. Perhaps this latter as- 
sumption is unjustified, and the transmission, from the outer ear up 
to the locus of the injury process, is highly uniform in normal guinea 
pig ears. The variations shown in the sensitivity curves then would 
reflect inner ear characteristics independent of the injury process, 
perhaps events beyond that process in the series of inner ear actions. 
Specifically, we can imagine that the injury is determined by the 
mobility of the basilar membrane, while the sensitivity is a function 
of such things as the number, distribution, and flexibility of the hair 
cells of the organ of Corti. The results reported here are insufficient 
to decide this matter, and it will need to remain open until larger 
groups are studied, and perhaps other species of animals with differ- 
ent forms of sensitivity curves are investigated. 


SUMMARY 


Three groups of guinea pigs were exposed to intense tones with 
frequencies of 300, 1000, or 5000 cycles, and the resulting injuries 
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were studied in terms of the electrical responses of the cochlea. 
Widespread impairments were found, with no specific relation to the 
exposure frequency. Considerable individual differences were ob- 
served, particularly for 300 cycles. Though the average impairment 
was similar in amount for the three exposure groups, the individual 
ears showed no clear relation between degree of injury and sensitivity 
to the exposure tone. 


(Manuscript received February 16, 1944) 
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AN EXPERIMENTAL AND STATISTICAL STUDY 
OF OLFACTORY PREFERENCES! 


BY MARGARET DAVIES EYSENCK 
London, England 


Writing in 1939, Hunt (1) pointed out that “The study of what 
stimuli are pleasant or unpleasant no longer commands the interest 
it once did. . . . The large individual differences exhibited have pre- 
cluded the possibility of any exact prediction of the hedonic value of 
stimuli for specific individuals.” Interest has recently revived, as 
shown by the researches summarized by Peters (2) and Wiley (3), 
and new statistical methods have been applied to this field in an 
attempt to assess the relative contribution of general, type, specific 
and error factors (4, §). 

In the field of olfactory hedonic judgments a dispute has arisen 
regarding the comparative importance of these factors, which seems 
to be due primarily to a misunderstanding of the statistical issues, 
and it seemed worthwhile to try to settle the controversy by means of 
a new experiment and a re-analysis of the previous data. 

Beebe-Center (6), correlating the rankings of 14 smells by eight 
Ss, analyzed the resulting table in terms of Spearman’s method of 
tetrad differences, and found “‘that the table satisfies the tetrad 
criterion, and consequently we may infer that the olfactory substances 
may be considered to have a general hedonic value which may be 
called hoi.” 

Stephenson (7), repeating this investigation with 14 Ss and 31 
smells, denied “‘that the person with the highest g saturation .. . 
has the most ability,” i.e., had “‘the keenest hedonic susceptibilities— 
on the contrary he is the most ordinary person, the most typical.” 
He also claimed to have shown the existence of a type factor in 
hedonic judgments of olfactory stimuli in contradiction to Beebe- 
Center’s claim that a general factor only was present. 

In my own investigation, 14 Ss, eight adult men and six women, 
mostly University students or persons of the same cultural level, 
were asked to arrange 31 smells (some of which were pleasant, others 
unpleasant) in accordance with the following frequency distribution. 
This distribution, although it departs a good deal from the normal 
probability curve, was used to make the results as nearly as possible 
comparable with those of Stephenson in his experiment. 


1T am indebted to Professor C. Burt for his invaluable help in this investigation. 
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Each stimulus was presented in a small, corked, dark green bottle and 
labelled only by a letter. Care was taken to ensure so far as possible 
that olfactory fatigue was avoided by the order of presentation of 
stimuli.2 The usual procedure was followed of having the Ss make 
first of all a rough grouping of the smells into ‘definitely pleasant,’ 
‘average’ and ‘definitely unpleasant,’ and then rank the stimuli, 
giving the best liked odor a score of 10, the next two best liked 9, 
and so on, down to the least liked (or most disliked) a score of o. 

Correlations between the persons were worked out and factor 
saturations obtained by the least squares method described by Burt 
(4). After removal of the first factor, the residual coefficients were 
calculated. None of the residuals was statistically significant as 
judged by the usual criterion (two times the standard error of the 
difference given by Fisher’s formula, the standard error being 0.267). 
The first or general factor accounted for approximately 58 percent 
of the variance, while the second factor contributed only seven 
percent. 

This predominance in importance of the first or general factor 
accords well with the conclusion the writer (9) drew from a re-analysis 
of all researches reported to date in which correlations between 
persons had been used, namely that “In 44 out of the 48 researches 
examined the first factor will account for all the variance and co- 
variance within the limits imposed by the probable error.” 

As both Beebe-Center and Stephenson give their intercorrelations, 
I applied the method of least squares to their tables, and give below 
the variances found for the first and second factors in their tables, 
together with those from my own. 


Factor I Factor II 
Beebe-Center 0.571 0.084 


Stephenson 0.499 0.088 
Eysenck 0.582 0.068 


Although Beebe-Center’s stimuli included no definitely unpleasant 
odors, as Stephenson’s and my own did, all three sets of results would 
appear to be in close agreement. The interpretation of the first 
factor presents little difficulty. Beebe-Center speaks of ‘aesthetic 
sensitivity’: “Given a set of objects to which there have been as- 
signed general hedonic values (i.e., values more or less common to all 
observers but independent of the particular peculiarities of the indi- 


* As Kniep et al. (8) have shown by experimental means, “an odor has a general affective 
value which to a large extent is relatively independent of its position in a series.” 
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vidual observer) the aesthetic sensitivity of an individual to these 
objects is a function of the correlation between his order and the 
general order.” Thus, a person with a high saturation coefficient for 
the first factor is a person whose order approximates most closely to 
the average or general order. 

It is interesting to speculate on the reasons for this general order. 
Two possible causes which suggest themselves are (1) innate, bio- 
logical factors, such as dislike of nocive stimuli, and (2) associations 
acquired due to social learning. In the related field of color prefer- 
ences H. J. Eysenck (10) has shown that white Ss and a variety of 
colored Ss have a very high agreement in their average ranking 
(r = 0.96), although their associations to the colors would be pro- 
foundly different, and he tried to relate these preferences to physical 
factors. The sense of smell being more primitive than that of sight, 
it would appear even more likely that the general order is based on 
biological factors. The probability of this being so is strengthened 
by the fact that the average intercorrelation on hedonic judgments of 
smell is considerably higher than that on hedonic judgments of color, 
the reason presumably being the greater strength of the biological 
influence and the correspondingly weaker effect of individual associa- 
tive factors.® 

It is perhaps important to mention the necessity of distinguishing 
between the sort of general factor established here and a ‘unitary’ 
factor. It may well be that the latter type of factor exists for ol- 
factory judgments, but to ascertain whether it does or not we would 
have to give a number of separate tests of olfactory stimuli to the 
same subjects, get their factor saturations in each test, and then 
intercorrelate their saturations. If from this table of correlations a 
general factor emerged, then we should have shown that a ‘unitary’ 
factor of aesthetic sensitivity to smell is present. In other words, we 
must test whether or not a person who judges odors most in accord 
with the universal order in one sub-test tends to do the same in other 
sub-tests. In the case of esthetic judgments on pictorial art such a 
unitary factor was clearly demonstrated (12), while in the case of 
judgments on the ‘goodness’ of various types of humorous material, 
although for each separate test there was a large measure of agree- 
ment among the Ss, no such unitary factor was apparent (13). 

Beebe-Center, as previously mentioned, found that his table 
satisfied the tetrad criterion, and did not work out any further factors. 

3 Kniep et al. (11) reached a similar conclusion when they found high agreement between the 
judgments of children and adults, and argued: “This degree of constancy may be attributed to 
physiological mechanisms which are relatively mature at the age of 7.” However, it may be 
doubted whether the high measure of agreement between adults and children precludes the possi- 


bility that it is based on associations due to social learning which might also be expected to be 
comparatively fixed by the age of 7. 
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Stephenson explains his second factor, whose statistical significance 
he does not test, by unusual and divergent responses to the tar and 
resinous odors. However, when Stephenson’s first factor is extracted 
by the method of least squares, only one of the 91 residuals is more 
than twice the standard error, and in a table of this size it would be 
surprising if chance did not produce at least one such deviation. 
Accordingly, we are unable to accept the significance of his second 
factor. 

None of the residuals on which my second factor is based was 
statistically significant. However, as a number of the Ss who took 
part in this investigation cooperated later in a research conducted by 
H. J. Eysenck (14) into aesthetic judgments of landscapes, portraits, 
statues, etc., it seemed interesting to discover whether or not the 
second factor in this present research might not have some relation to 
the strong bipolar brought out in the subsequent investigation into 
visual preferences. In spite of the small number of Ss a statistically 
significant correlation was found, showing that those who preferred 
the bright, highly colored, modern type of art also tended to show a 
preference for the stronger, more pungent odors. ‘This result would 
lend a certain amount of support to the interpretation of this bipolar 
factor in terms of Hornbostel’s general ‘brightness factor,’ but, of 
course, the small number of Ss used and the fact that the type factor 
in the present study was based on non-significant residuals makes the 
repetition of this experiment desirable before any definite conclu- 
sions can be drawn. 

Below is a list of the odors used as stimuli, in the weighted ‘ order 
of preference: 


1. Verbena, 2. Vanilla, 3. Cinnamon, 4. Eau de Cologne, 5. Amyl Acetate (Pear Drops), 
6. Lavender Oil, 7. Aniseed, 8. Camphor, 9. Cloves, 10. Eucalyptus, 11. Pennyroyal, 12, Carbolic 
Acid, 13. Creosol, 14. lodoform, 15. Beeswax, 16. Pine, 17. Coffee, 18. Rhubarb, 19. Tea, 20. Lactic 
Acid, 21. Parsley, 22. Paraldehyde, 23. Cod Liver Oil, 24. Sage, 25. Benzene, 26. Acetone, 27. Ether, 
28. Valerian, 29. Asafoetida, 30. Amyl Nitrate, 31. Pyridinal. 


Although the above list is based on the judgments of only 14 Ss, 
the agreement among their rankings is so high that it can be shown that 
their average order of preference for these smells correlates with the 
order for the entire population of which these 14 are a true sample to 
the extent of 0.975 (15). 

Using Zwaardemaker’s classification, and taking the weighted 
order of preference for the smells under each of the nine headings, 
the following average positions appear: 


Tug 
— yy 


‘Each score was weighted, using the formula Wy, = : 


» where fug is the Factor I 


saturation for any person ‘u’ and W, his appropriate weight. 
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This seems to confirm the usual view about the relative pleasantness 
and unpleasantness of these groups. 

Stephenson (7) had remarked that ‘‘The turning points from 
pleasant to unpleasant do not appear at the same smells for all the 
persons.” <A similar conclusion had been reached previously by 
Kniep et al. (8). The Ss who took part in the present experiment 
were interrogated about this, and a like divergence was discovered. 
One person said 21 of the 31 odors were unpleasant, while two found 
that only five were definitely unpleasant. The women, on the 
average, disliked 9.5 and the men 11.75. The correlation between 
the Factor I saturation and the fewness of the odors disliked was 
calculated. The correlation was only 0.39 + 0.24 S.E., but perhaps 
it indicated that ‘pleasure in smelling’ tends to be coupled with a 
high general factor saturation, or capacity to approximate the aver- 
age judgment in ranking. 

The average intercorrelation was 0.573 in this experiment; the 
men agreed among themselves to the extent of 0.511; the women 
among themselves to the extent of 0.655; the average order for the 
men correlated with that for the women to the extent of 0.895. The 
theoretical correlation between the average rankings of the sexes is 
0.906 (the product of their respective correlations with the true 
average order (1§)). From the fact that the real correlation between 
the sexes does not differ significantly from the theoretical, we can 
conclude that no sex differences in olfactory preferences are apparent 
in our Ss. The average general factor saturation for the men is 
0.717 and for the women 0.811. 

Widely divergent judgments by certain individuals were observed 
for a few of the stimuli, namely Cinnamon, Pine, Pennyroyal (similar 
to Peppermint), Creosol, Lavender, Cloves, Vanilla, Eucalyptus, 
Iodoform. There was no evidence in the present research that di- 
vergent judgments on any of these odors tended to’establish ‘types’; ° 
it is possible that further work might indicate that some at least of 
these smells give rise to ‘specific’ factors, in which case the indi- 


5 The best method of establishing ‘type’ factors in a field where a strong general factor is 
present appears to be that first suggested by H. J. Eysenck (14), who eliminated the general factor 
experimentally rather than statistically by a suitable selection of stimuli, and was thus able to 
prove the existence of significant bipolar or type factors in the field of visual preference rankings. 
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vidual’s abnormal judgment on the stimuli would be persistent; ® 
the third possibility is that what are called ‘error factors’ or ‘chance 
factors’ give a complete explanation of these unusual judgments. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Fourteen Ss were asked to rank 31 olfactory stimuli, allotting them 
scores in accordance with a prescribed frequency distribution. The 
intercorrelations of their rankings were factor-analyzed by the method 
of least squares. 

The tables of intercorrelations found by Beebe-Center and 
Stephenson from similar experiments were re-analyzed by the same 
method, and the opposing interpretations given by these earlier 
workers in the field were discussed on the basis of the statistical 
results. 

The following conclusions were reached: 

1. There is evidence for the existence of a general factor in ol- 
factory judgments, accounting for approximately 58 percent of the 
variance. 

2. In none of the three researches was conclusive proof found for 
the view that any ‘types’ exist in olfactory judgments. 

3. No sex differences in olfactory preferences were discovered. 

4. The average preferences for smells in the various olfactory 
groups substantiate the usual view: those in the Aromatic and Bal- 
samic categories being the most pleasant and those in the Nauseous 
the least pleasant. 

5. Agreement between data derived from olfactory and visual 
preference judgments gives a certain amount of support to the view 
that there exists an intersensory factor of ‘brightness.’ 


(Manuscript received February 14, 1944) 
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A DUAL SELECTIVE AMPLIFIER 


BY HILDING B. CARLSON AND ALBERT JAMES EBEL 


University of Illinois 


To gain greater standardization than is possible by manual means, 
a dual selective amplifier was designed and constructed with an 
especially cut set of test records for the administration of a blinker 
modification (1) of Thurstone’s 1943 Code Aptitude Test (2). This 
set-up enabled the experimenters to give instructions auditorially 
concerning Morse Code signals presented visually, the time intervals 
between instructions and code signals, as well as the speed at which 
the signals are sent, being held constant from one testing period to 
another. 

The basic principle of the dual selective amplifier is not new. 
However, since its applications to psychological research and testing 
are broader than for the particular test for which it was constructed, 
its design is given here. The particular constants used for this unit 
are given in Diagram 1, with a description of the essential parts in- 
cluded in Table I. Both diagram and table are self-explanatory, 
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Dracram I. Wiring diagram for dual selective amplifier. 
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TABLE I 


Parts List ror Dua. SELecTIVE AMPLIFIER 


Item Description 


Resistors 
R 


500,000 ohm voltage divider with uniform resistance change 

1,500,000 ohm voltage divider with uniform resistance change 

25,000 ohm voltage divider with uniform resistance change 
500 ohms, 2 watts 
100,000 ohms, 2 watts 
30,000 ohms, 2 watts 
25,000 ohms, 2 watts 
10,000 ohms, 2 watts 
250,000 ohms, 2 wotts 
1,000 ohms, 2 watts 
1,500 ohms, 2 watts 
35,000 ohms, 2 watts 


Condensers 
Ct, 5, §2, 13 0.5 Mfd. paper 
ca, at 0.1 Mfd. paper 
3 0.001 Mfd. paper 
C4, 6,9 1.0 Mfd. paper 
Cro, 14 2.0 Mfd. paper 
C7, 8 8.0 Mfd. dry electrolytic 


Choke coils 
rat, 2 Type C2304, 8 Henries, 150 Ma., 65 ohms 
CH3 Type C1721, 15 Henries, 150 Ma., 65 ohms 


Transformers 
Ti Universal type; 700 plate volts at 150 Ma.; Filament 1, 5 volts at 3A.; 
Filament 2, 6.3 volts at 4.7A 
3 Type A3304 output with 500 ohm secondary 


Relay key 
Type MRS291 SPDT 2500 ohms plate relay 


2 dual-triode 
1 diode 
1 beam power 
I rectifier 
Batteries 
<—" 45 volts 
224 volts 


except for the connections for voltage divider R14, which are at- 
tached across the nine volt terminals of the 22} volt ‘C’ battery. 
Sixteen-inch phonograph records were used in connection with 
this dual amplifier and were cut and operated at 33} revolutions per 
min. This was done in order to minimize the number of records 
needed for the test as well as the necessity for frequent pauses while 
changing records. They were cut with the instructions recorded at 
plus 16 decibels for our recording head and the code signals, using a 
78-cycle tone produced by a Hewlett-Packard audio oscillator, at 
plus 13 decibels. The important factor here is that the code signals 
be recorded at least three decibels below that for the voice. These 
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relatively low intensities were necessary in order to prevent the 
speech from operating the relay key and the 78-cycle tone from being 
heard in the loud speaker. 

Normal operation of a telegraph key produces a click at the onset 
and cessation of each operation under the conditions indicated. In 
order to prevent the upper frequencies of the clicks from being heard, 
it was necessary to find some way to eliminate or at least diminish 
them. While various techniques might have been used, it was ac- 
complished in this instance by a condenser-choke coil hook-up that 
made the 78-cycle tone continuous throughout the recording, but at so 
low a level of intensity when the telegraph key was not operated 
thatitis not heard. Diagram 2 gives the wiring plan used. 


Telegraph Key 
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Diacram 2. Hookup for controlling clicks. 






It was found desirable to have a woman give the instructions 
since the lower pitch of a man’s voice occasionally operated the relay 
key during preliminary trials. 

In operation, the output of the phonograph pickup is connected 
to the two grids of the first dual-triode amplifier. The two plates of 
this amplifier tube are resistance-capacity coupled to the two grids of 
the second dual-triode amplifier. In the grid circuit of the voice 
section of this dual-triode is a series resonant circuit that eliminates 
the signaling tone from this section of the dual amplifier. In the 
signal tone section of this dual-triode a parallel resonant circuit is 
used to eliminate all other frequencies except the signaling frequency. 
Thus the voice and signaling tone are effectively separated. Care 
must be taken to shield all grid connections in the voice section, as 
well as the output transformer, in order to prevent cross-talk between 
the two circuits. The output of the voice section of the second 
amplifier tube is coupled to the external circuit through an output 
transformer with a 500-ohm secondary. The output of the signal 
section of the amplifier is rectified in the 6H6 diode and filtered with 
condensers across the diode load resistor. The constants of this 
circuit have been carefully chosen so that the time constant is not 
longer than the keying period for the dots in the signals. Substitu- 


tion of other constants may result in improper functioning of the 
relay key. 
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The 6L6 relay tube is normally biased so that the relay in the 
plate circuit does not close. This is approximately cut-off bias. 
The rectified voltage obtained from the signal amplifier tube and the 
rectifier tube is used to reduce this bias so that the plate current 
increases sufficiently to operate the relay. Filter condensers are also 
used across the relay to remove the A.C. component of the signal 
voltage which without the condensers tends to make the relay chatter. 
If too large a condenser is substituted for that indicated, the time 
constant of the circuit will be such that the relay will not follow the 
dots in the signals. 

When the test records are played, potentiometer R2 is adjusted 
to control the code signal input, (and potentiometer RI to control 
the voice imput). The setting of potentiometer R14, which controls 
the bias on the 6L6 tube, is very critical, for with insufficient bias 
the relay key is activated constantly, and with too much bias, it fails 
to respond at all. At the proper setting, however, the relay key 
responds to the 78-cycle tone only and thus operates the blinker 
lights. At the same time the relay key fails to respond to the higher 
frequencies involved in speech, if the voice section of the dual ampli- 
fier does not introduce any distortion into the signal, so that the 
higher overtones of the signaling tone lie in the acceptance range of 
the voice amplifier. One method of obviating this difficulty, if it 
should occur, would be to record at a lower level. 

While the dual amplifier introduces some slight distortion of the 
voice, it is not sufficient to interfere with understanding. ‘The dis- 
tortion is less when a woman’s higher pitched voice is used than for a 
man’s voice. 


(Manuscript received February 20, 1944) 
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